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Chronicle 


The War.—The League of Nations Commission re- 
drafted the first seven articles of the covenant acting on 
suggestions received from neutral governments and other 

The League Plan; sOurces. It is, however, generally un- 
Amendments derstood that no material changes 
Offered were made in the substance of the 
original plan. The subject of the Monroe Doctrine is to 
be reached and thoroughly discussed in the next meetings 
of the Commission. President Wilson will endeavor, it 
is reported, to draw up an amendment according to the 
general lines of the Swiss proposal for the preservation 
of the sovereign rights of individual States. The proposed 
Swiss amendment reads as follows: 

This covenant (the League of Nations) shall not be inter- 
preted as containing anything contrary to the sovereignty of 
States except in so far as the State itself, by adhering to the 


covenant, shall consent, and the covenant itself shall not inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of any of its members. 


This proposed amendment does not explicitly mention 
the Monroe Doctrine, but it is tacitly understood that it 
refers to it. Some of the American members of the 
Commission seem inclined to admit an amendment of 
this nature, feeling that it would satisfy the demands of 
those in the United States who call for a declaration to 
safeguard the doctrine. The Japanese amendment was 
also revised so as to be introduced into the preamble and 
was so worded as to recognize the equality of “na- 
tionals” of the States belonging to the League. The 
neutrals proposed the largest number of amendments, 
thirty in all, but most of them concerned the form and 
wording of the covenant. 

Something like a deadlock was reached in the Repara- 
tions Commission. This Commission, one of several 
similar ones studying some of the more difficult prob- 

Reparations and lems facing the Conference, is con- 

Boundaries Com- vinced that it would be unwise to try 

missions to compel Germany to pledge her 
word to pay the entire Allied war-costs or even a small 
part of the vast sums demanded by some of the Allied 
Governments. But it has found it so far impossible to 
reach any practical conclusion. It was reported that the 
Commission would ask that Germany be assessed $4,- 
000,000,000 for reparation damages. Some, however, of 


the members of the Commission hold that Germany, now 
impoverished by the war and the subsequent revolution, 
with many of her provinces gone, her producing capacity 
greatly impaired and her merchant fleet reduced to a 
mere handful, would be unable to make any such pay- 
ment, even if its term were to be extended over many 
years. 

Closely connected with this matter of reparation 
from Germany, was the proposal to pool the Allied war- 
debt, with the United States taking a proportionate share 
as if the latter country had entered the war from the 
very beginning in 1914. The proposal meets with little 
approval from the American delegation whose members 
persistently refuse to sanction such an agreement. They 
contend that the European nations should try to meet the 
needs of the hour and help themselves industrially and 
economically by getting to work in the normal way and 
as speedily as possible. The delegates from the various 
European nations were given to understand that private 
credits in America were available in large quantities to 
reestablish industry in the war-tried countries. President 
Wilson however is unwilling that the United States 
Treasury finance the war-debt of any European nation 
or furnish from its funds the immense sums necessary 
for industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The Polish territorial question, which for some time 
has been puzzling the Conference and its Commission, 
seems to have been practically settled by the withdrawal 
of the objections made by the British 
who were unwilling to concede to the 
new Polish State certain strips of ter- 
ritory inhabited by a considerable number of Germans. 
The territory in question forms a part of that “ corridor ” 
down which Poland will have free access to the sea at 
Dantzig. By narrowing the corridor, the German dis- 
tricts would remain under German régime, but it was 
decided that Poland shall have these German sections. 
Some complications also arose over the number of troops 
to be sent to Poland, as the three Polish divisions mostly 
recruited in the United States and now in France, were 
deemed insufficient by military experts to resist the Bol- 
sheviki. 

The Italian delegation put forth during the week a 
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claim which greatly embarrassed the Conference, and 
threatens complications between Italy and the newly 

created Jugo-Slav State. The Italian 
The Fiume Incident claim is that Fiume, south of Trieste 

and a valuable port onthe eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, is racially, historically and economically 
Italian. The Italians assert that the eastern Adriatic 
coast must be ceded to Italy as a military measure in 
order to secure the protection of the exposed Italian 
cities and territory on the western coast of the Adriatic. 
On March 22 the Italian delegation to the Conference 
threatened to withold approval of any peace treaty which 
did not definitely settle this controversy with the Jugo- 
Slavs. To all proposals aiming at the establishment of 
the eastern frontier without assigning Fiume to Italy, 
they answered that such advances were useless, as neither 
the Italian Parliament nor people would ratify such an 
agreement for the abandonment of what they considered 
the “indispensable completion of the mother country.” 
In Italy itself the people are reported to be so wrought 
up over the question that grave internal troubles are 
feared, if the Italian delegation does not return speedily 
from Paris with the Italian title to Fiume and the islands 
off the Dalmatian coast. The question is to go before 
President Wilson for consideration and solution. While 
the Serbian delegation in Paris loudly denounced the 
Italian claims as a violation of President Wilson’s four- 
teen points, because they deny to the Jugo-Slavs access 
to the sea, another complication arises in the problem, 
from the lack in Austria of a competent government 
with which to negotiate, while Count Karolyi, President 
of the Hungarian Republic, defied the Allies, turned 
over the Government to a Socialist-Communist Cabinet, 
and issued a manifesto appealing to the proletariat of the 
world for justice and support. Another difficulty is the 
question of distribution among the new States, formerly 
a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of the share 
of the war indemnities which they must assume. 


Great Britain.—The Government has accepted the re- 
port of the Special Coal Commission, of which Justice 
Sir John Sankey is chairman. It recommends seven 

hours of work underground in place 
The Labor Situation of eight, beginning with July 16, and 

six hours from July 13, 1921. The 
date set in the latter instance is the time at which it is 
estimated that the average output of 1913, namely, 
287,000,000 tons, will be resumed. The report also rec- 
ommends an increase in wages of two shillings per shift 
for colliery workers and an advance of one shilling for 
workers under sixteen. This implies a total annual in- 
crease in wages of $150,000,000. The present system of 
ownership is condemned, and it is declared that a sub- 
stitute must be found either in nationalization or unifica- 
tion, by national purchase or joint control. It is in the 
interest of the country, the statement adds, that the col- 
liery workers should have an effective voice in the direc- 
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tion of the mines. The profits of the coal masters, it is 
proposed, should be limited to fourteen pence, or twenty- 
eight cents, a ton. The total cost implied in the various 
recommendations made in the report is $215,000,000 for 
the current year. Meanwhile the negotiations with the 
railroad men have not as yet been concluded. The Gov- 
ernment has definitely proposed that wages, including the 
war bonus, should be retained at the present level until 
the end of the year. In addition to this the men are 
pressing a demand which involves a further expenditure 
of more than $50,000,000. This, in the present condition 
of the railroads, the Government considers a very serious 
matter. Ata conference of the “ triple alliance,” the rail- 
waymen, miners and transport workers, held March 21, 
a resolution was passed recommending that the railway- 
men continue at work pending further negotiations with 
the Government. 


Ireland.—Once more, as always, the Irish Bishops have 
stood by their people, this time by giving expression in 
their Lenten pastorals to the desire of the nation to be 
allowed to live its own life, free from 
foreign interference. Cardinal Logue 
declares : 


The Bishops and 
Freedom 


Our own poor country stands in pressing need of that peace 
which is so earnestly desired for the whole world. It is now 
in a most distracted state; nor, as far as human foresight can 
forecast, is there any prospect of improvement in the near fu- 
ture. Improvement cannot reasonably be expected while the 
country continues, as in the past, to be governed almost exclu- 
sively, in the interests of a small minority of its people, unfairly 
discriminated against in the allocation of the public funds, to 
which it so largely contributes; and deprived of what is now 
emphatically proclaimed to be the birthright of every free na- 
tion, full and adequate control of its internal affairs. 

One would have little confidence in a physician who would put 
his patient when he became delirious in a strait-jacket, instead 
of applying those remedies which go to the root of the disease. 
That is precisely the treatment to which Ireland has been sub- 
jected, far beyond the range of living memory; neglect of every 
remonstrance, reproach, or evasion of every just claim, violation 
of every promise, till the people were goaded into wild courses; 
and then stern repression. 

We have an instance of this just now. We are not ruled by 
the ordinary law, but subject to a drastic military code, under 
which actions otherwise harmless or trivial become grave of- 
fences, and are pitilessly punished. 


Archbishop Walsh complains not only of lack of freedom 
but of prevention of the exercise of the right to seek 
redress in the proper fashion. Bishop McHugh of Derry 
writes : 


Strange contradiction, the very people who loudly proclaimed 
to the world that the defence of small nations, the crushing of 
militarism, and the establishment of justice and right were the 
governing motives that induced them to unsheathe the sword, 
these we now see act as if these words had never been spoken. 
And for poor Ireland, it was hoped that she, too, would join 
in the general resurrection of nations that had been crushed in 
the dust, but how vain the hope. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, instead of freedom and justice, 
we are confronted by a militarism of the most up-to-date Prus- 
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sian type, that makes its baneful influence felt in periodic 
ukases, fettering the liberty of the subject, and in inhuman sen- 
tences inflicted for doings in themselves harmless, which have 
hitherto been favored and fostered by a free-loving people. In 
theory consent of the governed is recognized as the only equi- 
table basis on which just government can rest; but in practice, 
though this principle may apply to every other nation under the 
sun, black and white, Jew and Gentile, Ireland is to be debarred 
from a gift that is proffered even to the uncivilized heathen. No 
sooner was war declared than thousands of Ireland’s brave sons, 
forgetting the cruel treatment of the past, and believing they 
were setting out to do battle for justice, liberty, and truth, freely 
volunteered their services. 

And now the war is over, and victory rests on the banner of 
the Allies, the heroic deeds of Ireland’s sons are forgotten, and 
nothing but calumny and oppression are heaped on the mother- 
land that bore them. What a return for noble services freely 
rendered! What a fulfilment of hopes that we were led to be- 
lieve would find their realization in freedom! 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Gilmartin of Tuam rejoices 
that despite Ireland’s plight she yet stands at the gate of 
liberty, “ not as a beggar, but as a nation old in centuries, 
young in her manhood, strong in the justice of her claim 
and calm in the Divine hope that truth must prevail in 
the end.” The Bishop of Ardagh, Dr. Hoare, feels that 
Britain dare not tell the world that independence will be 
denied Ireland, while Dr. Fogarty of Killaloe says: 


When all the world is talking of freedom, Ireland, which has 
not had one years’s peace since greed and plunder brought a 
foreign Power amongst us 700 years ago, is being tortured and 
harassed by that alien rule to a point of exasperation which has 
become almost unbearable. In their insane attempts to extin- 
guish the unquenchable fire of patriotism they have given us 
martial law for government, and turned our country into a prison. 

Every other day we have to witness the sickening sight of 
noble-hearted young men, and even women, being hauled off in 
handcuffs to jail for the most trivial offences. And while they 
thus trample on Ireland at home they sit amongst the nations 
in a Peace Conference demanding self-determination as a sacred 
right for all peoples, even for the colored races. We protest 
against this shameless hypocrisy. We demand justice for our 
country, and we claim it at the International Tribunal whose 
office and opportunity it now is to do universal justice and abol- 
ish the forcible subjugation of peoples all over the world. 


Dr. M’Kennra, Bishop of Clogher, affirms that: 


Though months have passed since victory crowned the arms 
which were to establish everywhere the rule of right and justice, 
in our small nation, one of the oldest in Europe, might rules su- 
preme. The country is held, as in a vise, in the grip of a militar- 
ism worse than that ‘continental brand to end which so much 
blood and treasure were lavished. Almost daily we read of youths 
being arraigned before courts martial or special courts and sen- 
tenced to long terms of severe imprisonment on trifling charges, 
sometimes nothing more serious than to have been discovered 
cycling in some kind of organized order to a football match, and 
to have given such proof of high military organization as to be 
able to dismount at a given signal without serious risk of colli- 
sion and broken bones. 

The unrest of the toiling masses, so universal and so menacing, 
cannot fail to impress upon statesmen the truth so plainly told 
them by the ablest and most far-seeing amongst them, the dis- 
tinguished President of the United States, that they are but the 
‘servants and not the masters of the people, and if they run coun- 
ter to the wishes of plain people everywhere they will be broken, 
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and, what is much more serious, will bring down in ruins around 
them the temple of civilization as we know it. 

Then as regards our own country the prospects of sharing in 
such a general peace of justice and right are daily improving. 
The long sustained invidious efforts to misrepresent our motives 
and actions, to make it appear that we had become indifferent 
or even hostile to the cause of liberty, justice and right, have 
failed. We still have many strong friends in the world. Our 
kith and kin in America, and indeed the whole American people 
are putting up a splendid fight for justice for Ireland, so also 
are strong forces in Australia and the Colonies. We highly ap- 
preciate and are deeply grateful for these manifestations of 
warm friendship and strong support. Let us steadfastly 
maintain that calm courage and dignified bearing, and that irre- 
proachable line of conduct which have characterized our people 
as a whole during those trying times. 


The other Bishops spoke in similar strains and urged the 
people to be steadfast in hope. 


Rome.—In its issue for February 15, 1919, the Civilta 
Cattolica chronicled the dissolution of the central com- 
mittee of the Unione Elettorale Cattolica Italiana, This 
action was taken by the Committee 
of Direction of Catholic Action, which 
met in Rome towards the end of Jan- 
uary and decided that the new Partito Populare Italiano 
had removed the necessity for further activity on the part 
of the electoral union. Count Della Torre, the president 
of the Unione Populare, declared that strictly political ac- 
tion is left to the free initiative of Catholic Italians, and 
the “ Catholic Action” is to concern itself with its mis- 
sion of preparing consciences for the restoration of Chris- 
tian ideals in society. The electoral union, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the five organizations which grew 
out of the recommndations made by Pope Pius X in his 
encyclical of June 11, 1905. 

The Unione Populare has always been the most impor- 
tant of these organizations, and its position of leader of 
the others is still further emphasized by the publication 
of the manifesto, which embodies the revision and further 
adaptation to the needs of the times of the methods hith- 
erto employed. This revision was recommended by 
Cardinal Gasparri in a letter to Count Della Torre under 
the date of January 20, 1919. 

There are at present, therefore, two Catholic organiza- 
tions in Italy pledged to labor for the restoration of 
Christian ideals: the one, the Partito Populare Italiano, 
not officially Catholic nor under the direction of the Holy 
See, is concerned with political action; the other, the 
Unione Populare, holding itself aloof from political action 
but permitting its members on their own responsibiliiy to 
engage in any political affiliations which they may deem 
best fitted to promote the interests of their country, is 
strictly and officially Catholic, under the direction of the 
Holy See, and proposes as its end the formation of the 
popular conscience to the accomplishment of duties in the 
family, the professions and the State, and the establish- 
ment of a closer union among all Catholic Italians for 
the affirmation and defense of the principles on which 





Manifesto of the 
Unione Populare 
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depends the Christian restoration of society. This two- 
fold purpose has been set forth as follows in a manifesto 
which gives the details of the enlarged program, and 
which appeared in La Croix for February 25: 


With the view to forming the popular conscience to the exem- 
plary observance of religious, civic and social duties, the Unione 
Populare proposes to prepare the people (1) to understand that 
the principal factor of civilization, justice and social progress 
in the world is the Catholic religion; (2) not to tolerate the 
Catholic religion, which for twenty centuries has been the life 
of its life, to be any longer considered an individual and private 
fact, with no influence on the laws, morals and life of the coun- 
try; (3) to demand from those in power that the indifference at 
present prevailing shall be replaced by a recognition of the truths 
which the Catholic religion teaches, of the virtues which it in- 
spires, and of the rights it possesses by the fact that its mem- 
bers have a vast majority in the State; (4) and, as a principal 
consequence of this, to resolve on obtaining the respect due to 
the Supreme Pontiff, as the Vicar of Christ, the Head of Chris- 
tianity, the infallible Teacher, to whose immortal spiritual sov- 
ereignty ought to be guaranteed not only the most absolute and 
complete liberty and independence, but effective inviolability 
against every attack and lack of respect on the part of sectaries. 

The Unione Populare also proposes to hold up to the people 
the principle of order and authority as the fundamental condi- 
tion of all civic force and moral grandeur; love of country as 
an active Christian virtue which always tends to make the coun- 
try more prosperous, more potent for good, and more respected 
among nations, a love to be expressed by conscious active par- 
ticipation in the life and development of its institutions and all 
the activities of its progress. 

It proposes to show that the Catholic doctrine on social ques- 
tions offers the surest principles of charity, of justice, of fra- 
ternal equality, and since this is the case to revive in the popu- 
lar conscience the sentiment of solidarity in the matter of render- 
ing mutual assistance, of giving protection of legitimate class 
rights and interests, and cf defending all the principles on which 
Christian civilization is based. 

With a view to affirming and defending the principles on which 
the Christian restoration of society depends, the Unione Popu- 
lare proposes to itself; (1) a constant and vigilant action to pre- 
vent the principles proclaimed by the Gospel and the Catholic 
Church from being stifled by the atheism and laicism of public 
life and by the new growth of paganism in private life; (2) the 
sanctification of the Sunday by the accomplishment of religious 
duties and rest from servile work, both as an act of homage to 
God and a just relaxation for the laborers; (3) the protec- 
tion of the family as the cradle of all individual and collective 
virtue, and the vital unit from which society springs, the mainte- 
nance of the indissoluble bond from which it results and of the 
integrity of all the natural rights to which it give rise; (4) the 
defense of public morality which shall bring righteousness of 
conduct to aid’and complete the education of youth in the laws 
of upright and forceful living; (5) liberty in works of charity 

liberty of education so that the school may be dependent 
on the authority and carry out the wish of the parents alone, and 
may not be, by an usurpation of their rights from any source 
whatever, in conflict or in opposition with family education; 
(6) the vindication of complete social liberty against any monop- 
oly exercised either by the State or by class and in a special 
way of the liberty of labor with full equality of rights for all its 
organizations in face of every privilege or preference, conceded 
or refused in consideration of different laws and opinions; (7) 
strong opposition, by every means permissible in a free country, 
to every law and every institution which would tend to destroy 
or to lessen either the principles and the conquests made by the 
country’s Christian life and civilization or their further progress. 
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As is clear, the program is a synthesis of Christian 
principles which in the words of the program itself, 
makes abstraction from all those political and economic 
ideas, problems and facts on which the Faithful, remain- 
ing loyal to Christian thought and practice, may well 
differ and so are entitled to full liberty of choice in the 
matter of individual action. All that is required of its 
members in their political and economic activities is that 
they shall not contradict in their actions the principles to 
which they have pledged themselves by their association 
with the Unione Populare. 

To carry out its program the Unione Populare has 


‘drawn up definite plans of organization, propaganda and 


education, in the latter field, especially, by the co-ordina- 
tion of the efforts of the Catholic press. The publication 
of this program, together with the formation of the Par- 
tito Populare Italiano, marks an era in active Italian 
Catholicism, and, if the plan rallies as many Italians 
to it as is expected, it will prove the most important 
deviation from the Non-Expedit policy which has yet 
taken place. The effect on the radical element in Italian 
life has already been very noticeable, and an attitude of 
conciliation has succeeded in many quarters to the 
previous hostility. 

At the close of the congress held by the diocesan com- 
mittees of the Unione Populare, the Pope, on March 3, 
granted the delegates an audience in the Hall of the Con- 
sistory at the Vatican, and in the 
course of his address said the follow- 
ing significant words: 

We applaud all the noble objectives which are to engage the 
efforts of Catholics, but we cannot conceal from you, dear sons, 
that we think that of all your problems the most important are 
those which are concerned with the schools, and those which 
have to do with the elevation of the laboring classes. 
Enlarging on both these subjects the Pope called atten- 
tion to the fact that the laboring classes deserve particu- 
lar care because of the important part they play in society, 
and because of the snares laid for them by their false 
friends. He then continued: 

The workman cannot be ignorant of the fact that he has al- 
ways been an object of special predilection on the part of the 
Church. A Pope of glorious memory, has taken up the cause 
of workmen in our own days and has pleaded their just claims. 
But the laboring classes will deceive themselves, if they believe 
that with the death of Leo XIII the protection extended to 
workmen by the Church came to an end. Our immediate prede- 
cessor gave evidence of the continuance of that protection in 
solemn .documents, and we too gladly avail ourselves of the 
occasion presented by this large assembly of Catholics to declare 
that the Encyclical “Rerum Novarum,” retains today all its first 
vigor, for the reason that today no less than before it expresses 
the maternal solicitude of the Church for the working classes. 


The Pope’s words are very opportune, and they will 
doubtless give added vigor to the efforts by Catholics 
made throughout the world at the present industrial 
crisis to convince labor that it has at present, as it has 
always had in the past, the stout support of the Church, 
in its just claims. 


The Pope’s Ap- 
proval 
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The Bishops and Industrial Civilization 
J. W. McConaucuy 


Sometime Assistant Secretary of the War Labor Board and Director of the News Division of the 
Committee on Public Information 


ing participation by labor in the management of in- 

dustry, the reconstruction program of the Catholic 
Bishops points to the only visible method of saving our 
industrial civilization. ‘The other sane and moderate fea- 
tures of the document, a reasonable living wage, elimina- 
tion of middlemen, proper housing, forethought against 
unemployment, reclamation of land, the abolition of child 
labor, the right of collective bargaining, these are no 
longer questions for serious discussion among serious 
students of social conditions today. They are practical 
steps of pressing immediacy. 

It is in its recognition of the importance of the partici- 
pation of labor in industrial management that the program 
reaches the foundation. Participation means education, 
and industry is today threatened from two different quar- 
ters by its worst foe, ignorance. 

There must be an end to the control of industry by 
ignorance and an end to the new movement which would 
substitute one class of the ignorant for another class. In 
Russia industrial development has been gravely menaced 
by the attempted control of industry by ignorant working- 
men. In our own country we have painful examples of 
the menace of the control of industry by ignorant bank- 
ers. Both forms of control are against the solid interests 
of the community at large. 

It does not make any difference what these two systems 
are called. You may name one Bolshevism and the other 
Bankerism, but their effect on the economic progress of 
civilization is substantially the same. Their methods are 
substantially the same. Their purpose is substantially the 
same. 

Both seek absolute control of industry in the interest 
of a particular class. In the programs of both the interest 
of mankind in general is secondary, if not cynically non- 
existent. In neither philosophy is production to meet 
need and end in itself. With both, the power-driven ma- 
chine is an instrument for the creation of leisure for a 
particular class. Regardless of the need of the com- 
munity for the product of the machine, the Bolshevik 
would work it only a few hours a day so that he might 
have the more leisure. Regardless of the need of the 
community for the product of the machine, the capitalist 
prevents its use the instant that “ over-production ” 
threatens to reduce the price of the output, thus reducing 
the profits with which he buys his leisure. The one action 
is not more direct than the other. The purpose is iden: 
tically the same, to obtain leisure for a class at the cost 
of privation to the community. 

Under the Bolshevist program production is controlled 
by the willingness of the worker to work. Under the 


[i providing for an immediate and gradually increas- 


capitalist program the production is governed by the abil- 
ity of the community to pay what the capitalist considers 
his proper profit. If the leisure of the Bolshevik is threat- 
ened he shuts down the machine. If the profits of the 
capitalist—with which he buys his leisure—are threat- 
ened, he shuts down the machine. Each claims to be the 
sole judge of the amount of leisure to which he is entitled. 

For real living a minimum of leisure is, of course, as 
necessary as a minimum living wage. With all humility, 
I do not agree with Dr. Eliot of Harvard, if he was cor- 
rectly quoted in a recent issue of the New York Times 
to the effect that work and not leisure should be the aim 
of man. The yearning for leisure is the prompting of the 
unsatisfied spiritual craving in all men, which in general 
acquires its desired growth only through the wise use of 
leisure. A certain amount of leisure is a spiritual neces- 
sity. A sunset is more likely to waken recognition of the 
glory of God, if seen from a hilltop, at the end of a holi- 
day. among the fields and flowers and streams, than if 
glimpsed between dirty factory walls at the close of a 
hard work-day. The right kind of loafing is one of man’s 
most important duties. But leisure, like labor, must be 
divided. Nobody is entitled to all of either. 

Returning to our parallel, if any group or class refuses 
to work under conditions prescribed by the Bolshevist 
regime, these men are denied food, unless they are strong 
and courageous enough to band together and win conces- 
sions. The recent successful strike of the doctors and 
other professional men in one of the Rhine cities against 
the Soviet rule is an interesting example. 

If any group or class will not work under conditions 
prescribed by our capitalists, these men and women are 
denied food unless they are strong and courageous enough 
to band together and win concessions. The many success- 
ful labor strikes are examples. 

Both systems, through unsocial class greed of leisure, 
aim at the complete expropriation of industry and must 
result, through ignorance, in the ultimate wreckage of in- 
dustry. Both, of course, operate under the color of 
“law.” Somebody made laws in Russia which permitted 
ignorant workmen to take over what Russian industries 
there were and, temporarily at least, ruin them. Some- 
body in this country made laws which permitted ignorant 
bankers to take over New England’s entire rail and water 
transport system and, temporarily at least, ruin it. In 
both cases the property was expropriated. In both cases 
the laws were insufficient to protect the community. 

Aside from the question of ordinary larceny, it is patent 
that the wreckage of industrial and transportational sys- 
tems.is socially and economically criminal. It is the result 
of blind or ignorant greed. It is sabotage. 
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Both systems are inherently selfish and selfishness is 
the father of lawlessness and cruelty. It is also the 
grandfather of civil war. There is civil war raging over 
a considerable area of Russia today. In the few years 
preceding 1914, civil war was raging over a considerable 
area of the United States. (It is now threatening to 
break out anew.) There was civil war in New England, 
in New Jersey, in West Virginia, Michigan, Idaho and 
Colorado. In various of these communities the civil 
institutions of the citizenry were wholly crushed or cor- 
rupted. Civil liberties were wiped out. Whole sections 
reverted to the worst days of feudalism. Trial by jury be- 
came a cynical farce. Armed bodies of men fought 
through forests and mountain valleys. Their bodies lay 
on the hillsides and in the streets of the towns. Women 
and children were burned to death in an armed camp by 
the armed forces opposing them. The highest court of 
one great State upheld the “right” of militia, to try 
citizens by court-martial and send them to the peniten- 
tiary, a decision denounced by then Chief Justice Cullen 
of the New York Court of Appeals as an incredible 
assault on the liberties of a free people, an entirely just 
judgment. 

[ believe that in our country these conditions were 
euphemisticaily called “ strikes and riots,” instead of civil 
war. ‘The terminology is immaterial. The point is that 
we are drifting straight toward the same situation all 
over again. 

These conditions will inevitably return if the com- 
munity falls back into its former attitude of mind, that 
the question of the productiveness of a machine is a 
matter to be fought out with high-pressure rifles between 
two classes and that the interest of the community itself 
is largely academic. 

Soth for the immediate and the long future there is 
fundamental truth to which all honest men can 
safely tie. It is that so long as there is need on the part 
of the general body of consumers for the product of a 
machine that machine must continue to produce. It can 
produce to the full need of the community only under the 
control of men who have both the knowledge and the 
willingness to make it so produce. If there is to be real 
progress toward a decent order of living for all of us 
we cannot permit the continuance of any system whereby 
the production of the machine is governed by the ability 
of the community to pay excessive tribute to any one 
class. ; 

The participation of labor in the management is an 
immediate and essential step in this direction. 


one 


The full possibilities of increased production [say the 
Bishops] will not be realized so long as the majority of the 
workers remain mere wage-earners. The majority must some- 
how become owners, or at least in part, of the instruments of 
production. They can be enabled to reach this stage gradually 
through co-operative productive societies and copartnership ar- 
rangements. In the former, the workers own and manage the 
industries themselves; in the latter they own a substantial part 
of the corporate stock and exercise a reasonable share in the 
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management. However slow the attainment of these ends, they 
will have to be reached before we can have a thoroughly eff- 
cient system of production, or an industrial and social order that 
will be secure from the danger of revolution. 


The document goes on to say that while this would 
result to a great extent in the abolition of the wage 
system it would not mean the abolition of private owner- 
ship, which is aimed at by the real reactionaries of all 
countries. 

Lenine, more than a year ago, told the Soviets they 
must have “ labor discipline ” and scientific management. 
In other words, a bureaucracy run by Lenine and his 
immediate followers, and the lash for labor. Both Bol- 
shevism and Bankerism must eventually end in that, the 
Marxian State, a place of bureaucracy and insufferable 
tyranny. As Chesterton puts it, “ The fact will be 
Slavery ; the name of it may well be Socialism.” 

Progress toward the ideal herein set forth must neces- 
sarily be slow, with many blunders and setbacks along 
the road; for it must be realized through economic and 
ethical education, and not through forcible confiscation. 
And no man in his senses would attempt to lay down 
a system of procedure for reaching the end smoothly and 
painlessly. 

But in the program of the Bishops, by implication, and 
in the more radical Chicago Labor Party’s Program, by 
plain language, there is an immense gain in the recogni- 
tion of the common interest of “those who work with 
hand and brain.” When it is considered that this em- 
braces all mankind but the two numerically small classes 
of parasites—the unavoidable and the unnecessary—there 
is sturdy hope for the future when all of those who work 
with hand and brain shall have become sufficiently edu- 
cated to be ashamed of the unworthy ambition to enter 
the deliberate parasite class. For, as the artificial shackles 
are struck from production there will be enough to pur- 
chase leisure sufficient for the spiritual development of 
all men. 

This is not a vague dream. It is a practical possibility 
and one susceptible of fulfilment in the near future. The 
law of acceleration, Norman Angell points out, works as 
powerfully in sociology as in physics. We have come 
farther in the past hundred years in the realization of 
our true relations, one with another, than in the previous 
countless centuries of man’s existence. 

Only a warped and unimportant handful today dares 
openly fly the flag of “ Loot and Keep.” Yet only ten 
or twelve years ago giant thieves, who had contrived to 
elude the grand jury were held up by newspaper and 
magazine and college professors as models for the young, 
on “How to Succeed.” Men of no church are not 
ashamed today to try to conduct their daily lives, and 
even their business, in the spirit of the Nazarene. 

In view of which it is altogether fitting that the great 
Christian Church should stir itself for the practical ful- 
filment of that vision of brotherhood which was born 
2,000 years ago at the foot of the Cross. 
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The Bishops and an Economic Philosophy 


RAYMOND SWING 


Formerly Examiner of the National War Labor Board. 


employers and employees during the last two 

years, especially in the adjustment of their dif- 
ferences, will have remarked the lack of deep thinking 
in both groups. Each side usually spoke for material 
benefits, and if these were supported by abstract reasons, 
the principles invoked were usually those which the needs 
of the New World has already amplified or supplanted. 
Employers fought against limitations upon their inde- 
pendence in dealing with their affairs, employees fought 
for collective and minimum rights only. As a rule, the 
obdurate and reactionary views of manufacturers were 
the chief obstruction where settlements were not brought 
about. But over against these views labor leaders had 
few abstractions to propose that gave the ring of modern 
philosophy. The Bishops’ pronouncement upon social 
reconstruction, issued by the Administrative Committee 
of the National Catholic War Council, will be of signal 
service in changing the evaluation of rights ia American 
industry. 

It is not so much the specific recommendations in the 
Bishops’ report that will be of permanent aid, but the 
reasons given for making them. Programs, at the best, 
are but approximate and temporary expressions of a 
belief, and the requirement of the country is to see not 
so much the details of the new social structure as the 
nature of it. This need is gratefully answered in this 
Catholic statement of principles. The calm recognition 
of the right of labor to share the responsibility of indus- 
try leads directly to the assumption that the worker is 
to have more than a minimum of justice, more than the 
lowest tolerable wage. To make this declaration at a 
time when anxious employers are asking what is the 
very least they can safely offer is certain to lift the dis- 
cussion of policy during the next months to a wiser level. 

The Bishops have gone further toward acknowledging 
the claims of labor than any important, impartial delega- 
tion in this country. Their survey, compared with the 
recent reconstruction program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is both more coherent and comprehensive. 
Their decisive sympathy with the ideals of the workers 
is not misplaced. This is not to say that the obstinacy of 
capital is malevolent; employers are on the defensive, 
they stand to gain fewer material benefits from the new 
proposals than those to which they are accustomed, and 
it is psychologically inevitable that they will resist a 
diminution of their strength, whereas, Jabor has noth- 
ing to lose but its bitter memories. In most of the dis- 


. NYONE who has come into close relations with 


putes between the groups the pressure of progress is 
behind the employees and in general what they ask is 


the practice of the words of justice the world has taught 
them. 


Unquestionably, the monopolization of wealth 





and its apportionment upon other than work standards 
are unsocial, and almost every labor demand in some 
measure is an attack upon these evils. There can be no 
reconstruction if the intrinsic merit of the labor move- 
ment is not an a priori admission. 

But trades-union philosophy, together with dogmatic 
Socialism, is the only formulation that American work- 
ers have had to guide them, and even today the pro- 
portion of wage earners who are adherents of these 
creeds is small. The workers in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Scandinavia and Germany are better schooled as 
to the theoretical phase of their labor. America has been 
a rich country with unlimited materials, and with no 
automatic penalization of easy-going economics. Wages 
were kept higher than abroad simply because close figur- 
ing was not essential to success. Employees fared better 
as a class than European labor, and the class struggle 
did not convince them as a necessary means to an end. 
They have managed without thinking. This is as true of 
employers, who were satisfied with the dull laissez faire 
of the Manchester era and its gross incomprehension of 
social priorities. Only through the war have new fac- 
tors forced themselves into American calculation. And 
these factors are not of the nature to be met precisely 
by old-fashioned trade-unionism or by Marxian Social- 
ism. The “bargain” of the individual through his or- 
ganization, and the class revolution, are not able to fill 
the needs of the world. The problem is of production, 
that is, of service. And this is, after all, the problem 
of individual efficacy and individual remuneration, and 
of the reconstruction of society and industry to solve it. 
We have not to put the world back on a production 
basis, as so many repeat, but to give it a production basis 
it never had. This is a task that cannot be met by bar- 
gaining or by class hatreds, but one that challenges all 
the good-will and co-operation of the human family. 

It is more than gratifying that one of the clearest 
envisagings of this situation should be within the in- 
stitution which, rightly or wrongly, has been reputed to 
be most conservative. The Bishops have made an asser- 
tion no less striking than profound. They have seen to 
the ultimate economic goal—a society in which all prop- 
erty ownership is according to merit—,and they have 
bravely proposed to proceed to it by immediate and con- 
sistent strides. They have made a @ntribution to both 
classes of the industrial state, to men many of whom 
they touch in a peculiarly intimate way. And the promise 
of the counsels of influential Catholics in these next 
months is one the country must accept with a very keen 
thankfulness. 

The Bishops’ statement is a development to more far- 
reaching conclusions of the principles of the National 
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War Labor Board. The Board affirmed certain rights 
which had to be immediately recognized to facilitate pro- 
duction. This was a practical measure, rather hastily 
undertaken, and the potentialities were not generally 
understood. The seeds of industrial democracy, how- 
ever, are in the President’s proclamation, and the ulti- 
mate growth is more obvious in the more thought-pro- 
voking Catholic exposition. Those who have followed 
the work of the War Labor Board will appreciate its in- 
clusion in the Bishops’ program. And a word upon the 
present status of ‘this body is in place. The spirit in 
which employers agreed to the Board’s principles was 
not of a social, but of a patriotic, nature. We were at 


Is France 
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war, the President spoke as commander-in-chief of our 
forces, and his proclamation had the inviolability of a 
command. Now the war is past, and with it has gone 
the main support which upheld the elementary truths of 
economic service. Only one power can replace it, the 
nation’s desire for justice. What is truth in an emer- 
gency is also permanently true, the problem of produc- 
tion is primarily one of ethics. Public opinion can save 
the War Labor Board, and the Bishops have addressed 
an important audience to this purpose. It is true the 
Board cannot survive without drastic changes and broad 
amplifications ; but that the Board has proved the integ- 
rity of its code is not to be refuted. ° 


Catholic? 


J. C. WatsH 


Staff Correspondent of America at the Peace Conference. 


HE Peace Conference in Paris has a dark side as 
well as a bright side. The journalists who are 
here differ radically in their appraisement of the 
values of light and shade. Paris is the scene of the Con- 
ference, but France was the principal theater of the war, 
and the war is still enough of a present concern to project 
its atmosphere into that of the Conference of Peace. Mr. 
Wilson is said to have stipulated that there should be no 
censorship of news or views concerning the Conference, 
but there is a French war censorship, nevertheless, and 
some of the journalists have found it in their hearts to 
complain of delays which they attribute, at least in part, 
to that fact. On the other hand, the discovery of France 
itself has been a source of never-failing delight. There 
might be some impatience saved if the Conference were 
held in Holland, say, but Paris is worth a delay in the 
mails. 

In Catholic circles, for example, our Paris friends are 
delightfully introspective. They recognize that there 
may be church interests in other parts of the world, but 
all fields, however distant, are looked at through French 
glasses. Catholic apprehension in Alsace is fitted di- 
rectly into contemporary domestic controversy. Catholic 
concerns in greater Serbia are tinged with the rivalry be- 
tween France and Italy in the Mediterranean. Catholic 
solicitude about Palestine is engulfed in the more or less 
silent struggle with England over priority in Syria. In 
the main, however, the interest of French Catholic think- 
ers is in their qwn problem, their own status, their own 
future. There is nothing else about which they talk with 
such animation or gso well. No incident escapes their 
notice if it can serve to point a moral. 

After the Armistice [said an experienced journalist, identified 
with the most conservative school of Catholic thought], there 
was a Te Deum service at Notre Dame. All the governments 
of the world were represented there, except the Government of 
France. As we came away the Marseillaise was played. When 
I heard it, T recalled that thirty years ago Cardinal Lavigerie, 
then at the height of his prestige, lost all his influence because 


he had his band play the Marseillaise, and I could not but re- 
flect how much we might have saved ourselves if, like Cardinal 
Lavigerie, we had conformed to the counsels of Leo XIII, and 
had for thirty years taken that share in the working of the in- 
stitutions of France to which we were entitled by our numbers 
and influence. 

To another serious student I put the question, so often 
asked by American Catholics: ‘ Why it is that with so 
many Catholics in France the Government is continuously 
composed of anti-Catholics?’’ His answer was to this 


effect : 

There are many districts in France where the people are 
almost wholly Catholic. When an election comes along, one 
would expect a Catholic to be elected. What a stranger might 
find it difficult to comprehend is that in all these communities, 
the dominating political motive is a passionate devotion to the 
principle of equality—égalité. The people will not have any re- 
turn to the conditions which prevailed in the old monarchial, 
era, whether in regard to the land or to the social status. It 
happens that the leading Catholics, those of high social posi- 
tion, are precisely those who pridefully rejected the counsels 
of Leo XIII, obstinately refusing to recognize the existence 
of the Republic. Individually they may command the respect 
of their neighbors, but the tenacity with which -they adhere to 
the traditions of the period before égalité, makes the equali- 
tarians feel that they had better not be set in the way of temp- 
tation, for who knows when an unlooked for turn of the wheel 
of fortune might tempt them overmuch? Thus it comes about 
that in an electoral division where there are but a dozen non- 
Catholic families, a non-Catholic is sent to Paris. The clergy, 
also, are ticketed, in the minds of the people, as probable up- 
holders of the old tradition. Therefore, no place in politics for 
the clergy, therefore, at need, quick but effective resistance to 
any political suggestion of clerical origin. Therefore, anti- 
clerical deputies elected by Catholic populations. 


In this, and in its inconvenient consequences, the clergy 
are to some extent the victims of circumstances not of 
their own making. On my remarking to a friend in 
Paris in the opening days of the Peace Conference that 
France seemed to be as imperialistic as in the days of the 
Empire, his answer was: 


And could it be otherwise? This Republic is maintained upon 
the foundations upon which Napoleon based his Empire— 











a highly centralized police power. If a little orator attacks the 
Government in some far-off corner of France, the police prefect 
reports the fact within three days to the bureau in Paris, and it 
is the bureaus that rule France. It is Napoleon’s system, but 
without Napoleon. The French worship Napoleon’s genius, but 
they have learned by bitter experience to deny themselves the 
pleasure of putting heroes in the places of power. They insist 
upon mediocrity. However capable a public man may be, he 
must not become too popular on pain of being put aside. Out 
of this has grown the will, almost absolute in French public life, 
that a man counts for nothing unless he can surround himself 
with some sort of a group. No member of the group will be 
allowed to extend unduly the area of his own influence, but if 
a few of the group combine for the furtherance of a designated 
cause their increased activity will be tolerated. There is Gabriel 
Hanotaux, for instance. Once he was a powerful Foreign Min- 
ister; then he ceased to count; then one day he became identified 
with the group France-Amerique, and now he is a person of 
consequence again. He is neither more nor less able than he 
was, but he is ideatified with the French political unit, the group, 
and France can see him again. There are scores of these groups, 
and the antagonisms and affinities amongst them are innumerable. 


On the other hand, the ability of the clergy to adapt 
themselves to the general conditions is limited by tra- 
dition. . 


Odd as you may think it [commented a Catholic who knows 
his France from end to end], we have here no episcopacy. Oh, 
yes, we have Bishops, and some few who are very able Bishops, 
but their ability to act together in any larger way is restricted 
by tradition. Their relation to the State did much to stereo- 
type their functions, especially in relation to one another. The 
best hope we see is in those who have been appointed since the 
State washed its hands of us, Bishops who from the very start 
have been thrown wholly upon their own resources, who have 
never contemplated any support but that of their people and 
who look to the Faithful only for support. Even they may 
sometimes find themselves powerless to make needed changes 
in the partition of their dioceses. You will find an excellent 
priest in charge of a parish whose active membership has 
dwindled down to numbers so small that he cannot possibly be 
supported, yet any proposal to change the parish lines would 
be, and many times has been, resisted to the utmost. The 
boundaries of the parish are what they were in better days gone 
by; they must remain so to await better days to come. 

Tradition, also, it would seem, circumscribes the influence of 
the priest. He knows, and everybody knows, that the lay school 
has been chosen as the fighting ground against religion. He 
knows that the lay teacher is given a positive training as a priest- 
baiter and is expected to carry on the war unremittingly. The 
priest, whose training is what it was before this annoyance 
developed, finds himself not equipped for such controversies, 
and is in no humor to engage in them. He falls back upon 
authority ; then upon s..ence, finally upon whatever can be hoped 
for from example. The Church is rich in good works, and few 
have any idea of the vastness of the scope of religious and 
charitable organizations, but the good women who are leaders 
in these works and give of their time and means, do so because 
their mothers and grandmothers did the same thing in the same 
way. It is their inherited duty. It is the service to which they 
were called by birth. There are fine ladies who will spend hours 


at a cancer hospital in the day and who will appear unruffled , 


in their salons at night. Their devotion is splendid. Yet if 
you were to point out to them a great void hitherto left un- 
occupied, show them those opportunities for social service among 
the working and middle classes which American Protestant or- 
ganizations are seizing, you would frighten them. Such activity 
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might involve contacts they could not contemplate, because, 
and only because, there was no tradition to sanction such con- 
tacts. Here you have, in fact, a mass of social tradition, in- 
herited from the old royalist era, deeply influencing the Catholic 
body, operating to perpetuate what was beautiful and good in 
that old regime and at the same time interposing a barrier 
against undertakings which if entered upon, might cause the 
Church to be regarded very differently by great masses of the 
French people, whose palpitating life seems at present to be 
almost hopelessly beyond the reach of the Church, of its moral 
teaching, and of its social canons. 


From which it would seem to follow that if the Re- 
public is a survival of the Empire, tied down in leader- 
ship to a safe mediocrity, it carries also a very definite, 
if a somewhat embarrassing, legacy from royalist times. 
It is not for nothing that a country has a history of 2,000 
years. 

French Catholics have all these factors in mind when 
they answer the question which, cgming from a stranger, 
interests them the most—‘‘Is Franee Catholic?” Yes, 
they reply; there is a France that is Catholic. It can be 
recognized by all the manifestations which ordinarily dis- 
close the action of the Church upon society. There are 
wide differences, no doubt, in the proportions of com- 
munities which can be set down as practising Catholics, 
but the tendency is towards improvement. There is par- 
ticipation by the Faithful in a great number of societies 
and undertakings, each inspired by a definitely religious 
purpose. A friend of mine saw in ome room upwards of 
5,000 beautiful vestments gathered from all over France, 
the gifts of French women to the pastors about to return 
to the devastated area. Ways have been found to enable 
labor and religion to support and sustain each other. Con- 
fraternities based upon frequentation of the Sacraments 
permeate all ranks of society. France is still the prolific 
mother of the foreign missions of the world. In the time 
of the nation’s trial, it is now conceded, it was the patient, 
God-fearing peasantry whose simple fortitude based on 
faith saved France. 

“Is France Catholic?” No, they reply; there is a 
France which is the despair of the Church, if the Church 
could concede despair, but the Church does not despair. 
It fights, not alone in the pulpits, on the lecture platform, 
with the “ good theater,” with the “ good press,” with the 
“good movie ”—with a hundred secular agencies de- 
signed to challenge the corrupting influence of like agen- 
cies whose countenance is evil. If there is a widely-held 
opinion that the period of active persecution is about to 
end, there is the undeniable certainty that the spirit of 
Catholic France is more eager, more buoyant, more hope- 
ful, now that the magnitude of its task has been made 
manifest, than in the days when too much was taken for 
granted. If the Church in France cannot be accurately 
described as a Church militant, there is at least a militant 
wing, and there is certainly no exaggeration in saying 
that this militant wing looks with confidence, not only for 
spiritual support but for practical comradeship and help- 
ful counsel, to Catholic America. 
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The Significance of the Casualty List 


RicHarp J. Purcety, Pu. D. 


‘A QHE daily casualty lists published in our journals 
‘ for months past have dwindled, happily, to a few 
names, so that a consideration of their real signifi- 

cance is not ill-timed. At first, America unprepared, 
peace-loving, and foolishly anti-militaristic, stood shocked 
when the names of her dead appeared. Suddenly, there 
came a change. Men gloried that America was playing 
her part, and that her high-spirited sons were neither 
“too proud to fight,” nor fearful to die, when honor and 
liberty were at stake, and when the ancient ally of their 


Revolutionary sires was in dire jeopardy before the Ger-, 


man military machine. Grief there was, but it was a grief 
tinged not with despair but with pride. America, it was 
recognized, would emerge from the struggle a greater, 
nobler, and a united nation. 

Idealism was not’ dead; apparently the old Puritan 
conscience was only stilled. We erred in countenancing 
the foreign criticism that America, materialistic and mer- 
cenary, sacrificed her very soul in the counting-room an«| 
gaged success only by the dollar bill. Immigrants seek- 
ing the opportunities of the New World were said to have 
lost the romance, the poetry, and the sense of the beau- 
tiful with which their brothers in the Old World were 
fired. Ashamed, we half admitted the justice of the 
charge. Certainly, we were slow to cast aside war-profits 
and to heed the cry of outraged civilization, of Belgium 
and of France. 

The United States, some believed, was a geographical 
expression rather than a reality. It was urged that even 
the war with Spain had not entirely healed the sectional 
breach of the Civil War and the reconstruction period, 
and that Dixie Land was only hidden in the phrase, the 
“ Solid South.” Others wondered if the East and West 
were sympathetic. Thoughtful men pondered over the 
immigration statistics, afraid that the vast horde of new- 
comers was not being assimilated, and that the over- 
heralded melting-pot was a failure. If the earlier immi- 
grants were too often naturalized without being dehy- 
phenated, men queried, could the non-English-speaking 
people ever be Americanized? Were we a united peo- 
ple, a nation? The casualty lists answered with an un- 
mistakable affirmative. The names spoke eloquently. 

There never were such lists, as never before was there 
an army like that expeditionary force. There were men 
ul every race, of every creed, and of every class. Native 
American or Yankee names actually stood out on the 
roll, not that they were rare, but by contrast. Teutonic 
names were disproportionately numerous, especially in 
the Central States and Middle West. They represented 
Germans of every wave of immigration, the descendants 
of the Colonial arrivals, the sons of the political refugees 
of the unsuccessful revclutions of 1830 and 1848. The 
New World had wrought an unbelievable change in their 
philosophy of life, as well as in their character. It was 
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as disciples of democracy that they ventured upon the 
mission of freeing their kinsmen in the Fatherland. Bo- 
hemian and Hungarian names startled the reader into re- 
calling the past of those unhappy provinces, Prague riots 
and memories of Kossuth. The names of men who traced 
their origin to the Balkans or Armenia revived memories 
of still more heart-rending scenes. Italian names were 
plentiful. These represented the naturalized Italians who 
fought and died as readily under the American banner as 
did their unnaturalized brothers in the ranks of King 
Emmanuel’s army. Polish and Slavic names aroused 
painful reveries of hapless, oft-partitioned Poland, and oi 
the Romanoff tyranny. Here were Slavs too desirous oi 
active service to labor stolidly in the essential mining, 
steel, and munition industries, which have attracted these 
brawny men with such magnetic force. Scandinavian 
names from the Northwest attest that the heroism of th 

Vikings is not lost in the blood of their progeny. Scandi- 
navians fought as Americans, caring not a whit even i: 
their people in the Northland countries were dangerously 
pro-German. An occasional Spanish or Indian name 
brought mental visions of earlier days. Of French names 
and of Frenchmen there is no need to speak, for their 
race has always furnished crusaders. Scotch-Irish names 
were plentiful, although their identity is nearly lost, so 
old a-constituent of American society is that self-chosen 
people. In the vanguard of every American movement, 
outposts on every frontier, the Scotch-Irish were at home 
in the trenches, the new frontier of democracy, the bor- 


_ derland between civilization and barbarism. 


Irish names are astonishingly numerous from every 
town and State, quite out of proportion to the Irish popu- 
lation. Irishmen they are, sons and grandsons of re- 
ligious, political, and famine refugees who sought and 
found a future in America. Frequently they may think 
in terms of the idealized old land, but they have never 
failed to act in terms of America. America’s honor was 
violated, hence they straightway forgot “ the whole seven 
centuries of Ireland’s wrongs,” and the resultant accu- 
mulated hate of generations. They thought of Belgium, 
which had given solace to their religious in the penal 
days, and of that France of the Irish brigades, of 1780, 
and of the Foreign Legion of 1870, which was Irish al- 
most toa man. They read of the battle feats of the sea- 
sundered Irish of Canada and of Australasia, and they 
noted that even in Catholic Ireland enlistments were rela- 
tively large. Primarily, however, they thought of Amer- 
ica and her wrongs. 

Irish names are astonishingly numerous from every 
origin; these men understood America and interpreted 
her aright. Some of the native group may have iden- 
tified themselves too closely with pacifist societies and 
‘too little with the political duties of citizens; some of the 
older immigrant peoples may too lovingly have fostered 
the hyphen; some of the recent immigrants may have 
been slow to learn the language, to disguise the accent. 
and to change the outward foreign aspect, but at heart 
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they were all true and spoke the same language of democ- 
racy to the world. Accordingly, men are less afraid oi 
the immigrants and less prone to call them opprobrious 
slang names; for these same immigrants have demon- 
strated that while they have modified American life 
somewhat, they have reverently accepted American 
ideals. The casualty lists have convinced us that America 
is a nation, rather than what the late Mr. Roosevelt 
feared, a “ polyglot boarding-house.” 

The roll of names and places does not tell all; for races 
are hidden almost as completely as religious beliefs. Yet, 
just as the line between the North and South has been 
erased by the war, so has it been suggested by no less an 
authority than the principal of the Tuskegee Institute, 
that a better racial understanding is augured for the 
future. 

It is generally recognized that relations between the 
various churches, multitudinous. sects, and religious so- 
cieties were never so good. Out of this it is to be hoped 
that a truer toleration will develop, a toleration broad 
enough to prevent bickerings and charges, and the politi- 
cal or social ostracism of an individual or a community 
under any pretext, and particularly under the guise of 
patriotism. 
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The democracy of the casualty lists is not apparent. 
Still, it is known that these are the names of educated 
men and illiterate men, of employers and employees, of 
capitalists and day laborers, of the criminally wealthy and 
of the distressingly poor, of good men and hard-living 
men, yet every one a man when the test came. Every 
class is represented, and each class has been given a better 
perspective of its relation to society as a whole and a 
more just understanding of the viewpoint and aspira- 
tions of other classes. Fifth Avenue never approached 
the East Side so closely as it did in the barracks and on 
the battlefields. Both have been improved by the contact. 
Capital and labor have learned to agree or to accept ’a 
truce in the face of the foe. Out of their more intimate 
relationship may come a mutual agreement, a compro- 
mise, which will lessen the likelihood of radicalism or 
the danger of reaction. Never before has democracy 
been realized so fully. 

These are the lessons of the casualty lists. America 
has been knitted together, for in war she has proved 
herself greater than race, nationality, section, party, 
class, labor or capital. America in war has stood as a 
unit with her associates against her enemies, and that 
without selfish aim. 


The Literature of Materialistic Sociology 


JoserH Husstetn, S.J. 


cannot fail to impress the intelligent Christian 

reader with the fact that the root of all our social 
errors is to be found in the dogma of materialistic evolu- 
tion. The philosophy of Socialism is purely an appli- 
cation of it. Society is explained as a series of inevitable 
evolutions that began with the lowest forms of animal 
life and continued to the present day, according to 
strictly economic laws. Every form of modern institu- 
tion, the Church included, is said to have been deter- 
mined mainly by economic conditions. Historic ma- 
terialism is the name quite properly given by its authors 
to this Socialist creed. The same dogma of materialistic 
evolution, accepted in a wider sense, is the first principle 
of practically all the purely secular social literature of our 
day. 

So completely has this new doctrine of evolution 
without God obsessed the mind of the present genera- 
tion that it is almost impossible to take up a handbook of 
economics, sociology, history, science or philosophy, used 
in our public schools and in our universities, in which this 
lowest form of materialism is not an accepted dogma. 
“ There is more ineffable rot being taught in the univer- 
sities of the United States,” rightly said Senator Sher- 
man in a debate on the literacy test, “ than can be found 
in the whole of the ignorant slums of the entire world.” 
The same is true of the universities of other lands. 
Never perhaps were so many vital truths ignored, never 
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was sound learning less in honor, never was investigation 
carried on in a more partisan and a less unbiased spirit, 
never was superstition enthroned in the place of religion 
with such fatal consequences as in the years preceding 
the world war. We were then sowing the storm: we 
are reaping the whirlwind now. 

Our entire view of life will obviously take shape and 
color according as we admit or reject a Divine plan. 
Nothing could be more childish than to imagine that 
evolution can disprove the existence of God. In the 
order of pure reason it could merely postpone the dif- 
ficulty which the evolutionist so painfully and futilely 
seeks to avoid: “ And who then gave the laws of evolu- 
tion?” Only a mind distorted and distraught could 
fancy the ordered beauty of nature and the marvel of 
human life, with its mystery of reproduction, as ex- 
istent without a primal and directive cause. But it is 
not with the absurdities of materialistic evolution that 
we are here concerned, but with its destructive conse- 
quences. 

Whether civilization is ever to attain closer to its 
ideal perfection, or in spite of all its material culture 
or kultur is to sink ever deeper into the mire of lewd 
passions and brgtal instincts, as did ancient Greece and 
Rome before their fall, depends entirely upon its belief 
in the truths of Revelation, as preceded by the invincible 
evidences of reason, or its acceptance instead of the 
irrational dogma taught in thousands of the godless 
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schools and universities of our day. If man is a brute 
in origin, with but one and the same destiny as the brute, 
why should he not live like the brute? 

The first logical consequence of the acceptance of the 
dogma of materialistic evolution is the denial of the 
free-will. If nothing exists except matter and force, 
there can obviously be no moral liberty. Physical laws 
or chemical actions and reactions can clearly possess 
no freedom. So human agents could be no more vir- 
tuous or criminal than the wind and the waste sea when 
they drown the wrecked sailor or toss him about upon 
the floating log and wash him to the shore. We should 
then heartily agree with Enrico Ferri, in his “ Criminal 
Sociology,” when he proclaims “the palpable refuta- 
tions by physio-psychology of the presupposition of free 
choice or moral liberty,” and declares “the theoretical 
and practical impossibility of resting man’s responsibility 
for his crimes upon free choice, either absolute or rela- 
tive.” (p. 308.) 

It is true that evolution is not the only argument ad- 
vanced for these theories, but it is the basic argument. 
It is moreover the only logical and conclusive argument 
that would necessitate the denial of free-will, once its 
false evolutionary premises were accepted. Thus when 
Ferri strives to prove statistically that “ there is no free- 
will” by the argument that “those human acts which 
are believed to be most free morally, such as marriages, 
suicides, crimes or emigrations, were on the contrary 
subject to the influences of environment and varied with 
these influences,” for the sake of the argument we can 
readily grant the entire statement. It does not disprove 
the existence of free-will. It merely illustrates the fact 
that men, being similarly constituted, will under the 
same conditions ordinarily make the same choice when 
this recommends itself to their intelligence by intrinsic 
reasons, or else exercises a strong natural appeal on 
The impossibility of acting otherwise does 
not follow. It is easy in practice to prove the contrary 
in our own case. It is the dogma of materialistic evo- 
lution only, as taught in the godless schools of our day, 
that postulates the denial of a free-will. 

Admitting materialistic evolution there is no escape 
from the further conclusion that human responsibility 
is merely an idle phrase. “ Not Guilty ” is the title given 
by Robert Blatchford to his latest work, indicating at 
once the verdict passed by him upon the criminal behind 
the prison bars. Men are what heredity and environ- 
ment make them, is the substance of this doctrine of 
penology; free-will is non-existent, blame and punish- 
ment are unjust and unreasonabie. Nothing then re- 
mains to be done except to change the environment and 
so overcome the taint of heredity. Doubtless for the 
good of society, that has so grievouslyg wronged him, 
the criminal may be temporarily kept in a confinement 
made as delightful as possible. Such is the brief ab- 
stract of this pleasant doctrine that so highly recom- 
mends itself to modern criminologists and is most emi- 
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nently reasonable on the ground of materialistic evolu- 
tion. 

Not mereiy is “idiocy a reversion, crime a disease, 
free-will a delusion and religion an emotion,” accord- 
ing to the doctrine of our advanced sociologists, but 
their code of morality and social life is not seldom de- 
duced from the lower animals themselves. If God does 
not exist and man is but an evolutionary development of 
the ape, or a near cousin to him, derived from a com- 
mon primitive stock, it is but natural that he should 
turn to the simple life of his ancestral race and so regain 
the unhampered freedom and the unconventional liberty 
of which Christianity has robbed him by its matrimonial 
laws and other “ immoral ” restrictions. Often the great 
bulk of modern social works is consistently devoted to 
investigations into the “ morality” and social practices 
of the apes in an African jungle, or other bestial so called 
ancestry of man in order to remodel our moral code. 

The promoters of materialistic evolution can evidently 
not admit any unchanging laws of morality. According 
to the leading Socialist authorities upon this subject, 
everything is moral in the present state of society that 
advances the cause of the social revolution. When this 
has been accomplished a new morality will arise. Other 
modern writers are equally consistent in denying the ex- 
istence of any unalterable principles of morality. 
“ Morality is a purely human matter,” says the Harvard 
professor, B. M. Anderson, expressing the general con- 
sensus of his class. “It grows out of the needs and 
interests of men. What is good at one time and place 
is not necessarily good at another time and place. There 
are no immutable moral principles valid through the 
ages.” He must consequently admit that there are “ many 
sets of moral values,” and defines the moral law as sim- 
ply: “ The will of the group.” This he holds to be “ the 
reigning type of moral theory today.” (‘‘ The Value of 
Money,” pp. 22, sg.) If the will of a group is Bolshe- 
vist, then Bolshevism is its true morality, with free love 
and murder and all that it implies. 

While the dogma of materialistic evolution naturally 
leads men to these conclusions, strict consistency would 
go still further and demand the rejection of all claims 
to morality of whatever kind. The new creed, cunningly 
invented to displace Christianity, admits of nothing but 
matter and force. Hence not merely must it deny all 
freedom of choice, but it can acknowledge in man no 
activities that are not the necessary result of purely 
physical and chemical forces, as little connected with 
any concept of morality as are the laws of gravitation. 
Hence the end of all liberty of action, of all responsi- 
bility and all morality in human conduct. Elaborate 
explanations, couched in inutterable phraseology, are 
but dust in our eyes. The people cannot be so easily 
deluded. Admitting the false dogma of materialistic 
evolution, there is but one verdict to be passed upon 
the sensualist and criminal, upon Spartacide and Bol- 
shevik, and that is: “ Not Guilty.” 
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A Lenten Candle 


Watter Dwicur, S.J. 


6 tec Mother Superior, besides being fond of good poetry, had 
long desired to introduce into her community an exercise 
somewhat like the renowned collationes of the Abbot Cassian. So 
one afternoon early in Lent she mysteriously summoned to the 
chapter-room all the nuns, took her place, and then, while even 
the most highly detached Sister was wondering with all her 


might what would happen next, impressively read to them the - 


following sonnet on “The Taper,” by Richard Garnett, the 
English poet: 
This little light is not a little sign 
Of duteous service innocent of blame, 
Contented with obscurity till came 
Mandate that as a star her beam should shine. 
On sickness did she wait, or scribe, or shrine, 
The law of her beneficence the same, 
Somewhat to sunder from her fragile frame, 
Something of her own being to resign, 
So wasted now, that, let the luster be 
Resummoned but once more, the fuel dies; 
Yet virtues six adorn her brevity, 
Singly too seldom met of mortal eyes; 
Discretion, faithfulness, frugality, 
Purity, vigilance, self-sacrifice. 

The Superior then slowly shut the book and, pointing to the 
end of the chapter-room, where a little candle was burning 
before a shrine of Our Lady, said to the nuns: “ There, Sisters, 
is a taper like the one that taught the poet such admirable 
lessons. We must now see if that candle preaches as eloquent 
a sermon to us. The truths the poet learned from the burning 
taper should come home, no doubt, with added force to those 
whose lives are dedicated to prayer and sacrifice. Aliis inser- 
viens, consumor: I spend myself ministering to others, the 
candle, like the fervent religious, could say. Now tell us what 
the taper burning there teaches you, Sister Benigna,” said the 
Mother Superior, turning to where the senior nun of the com- 
munity sat. 

“ All the virtues that the poet discerned in the candle, I also 
see in it,” answered Sister Benigna thoughtfully. “I particu- 
larly like the opening lines of the sonnet. How far, indeed, 
that little candle throws its beams. Yet it was quite content to 
remain obscure and unlighted until the sacristan set it in that 
beautiful candlestick to do Our Lady honor. At this moment 
that ‘duteous’ candle is the object of all the nuns’ undivided 
attention, yet it burns on as steadily and serenely as it does 
when no one is here to see it. To that meek candle, moreover, 
it seems to be all one whether the mandate it obeyed so per- 
fectly made it shine out on the high altar during Holy Mass or 
Benediction, thus proclaiming the Real Presence of the Euchar- 
istic King, or whether its bright flame cheered a little the long 
vigils of a dying Sister, or whether it shed its light on the holy 
pages which the nuns read in choir. So that submissive candle 
gently rebukes me whenever I harbor thoughts of discontentment 
with my office or its duties, whenever I seek for little honors 
and exemptions, or when I take a petty satisfaction in the 
thought that other eyes than God’s and those of His Saints and 
Angels will see and approve my deeds of light. We are such 
small, vain creatures that it is exceedingly difficult for us to be 
quite content always, like the candle there, with only Our Lady’s 
commendation. These, Sisters, are some of the lessons that 
eloquent taper teaches me.” . 

“ And well too have you learned them, Sister Benigna,” said 
the Mother Superior, who had a simple, gracious way of praising 
her nuns, “the law of her beneficence,” being the same to all. 
“ Now let Sister Dorothy tell us what message the candle has 
for her,” the Superior then said to the gentle-eyed nun who 
sat beside Sister Benigna. 

“ As I watch the candle burning,” replied Sister Dorothy, “I 
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note that it can spread light and warmth and cheerfulness only 
by the generous sacrifice of its very life. The taper came from 
the sacristy cold and white and inconspicuous. But a flame is 
borrowed from another candle and instantly the newly lighted 
taper begins to glow, its tip radiating heat and brightness in 
every direction and sending its little message of hope and 
comfort to all beholders. Now it seems to me that the perfect 
nun bears a striking resemblance to that candle there. Fired by 
the high example of her Institute’s founder and by the daily 
beauty she sees in the lives of the Sisters of the community, she 
unreservedly, like the burning candle, devotes herself, cost what 
it may, to the service of Christ’s little ones. Her strength, her 
talents, her time, her charm of character, she uses only to 
extend His kingdom. Candle-like she aims to make her religious 
life a spring of light and love and consolation to every soul she 
comes in contact with; first and foremost to her own Sisters and 
to her near of kin, then to the ignorant, the sinful, the helpless 
or the poor whom God has committed to her care. In minister- 
ing to them she joyfully spends the years of her youth and she 
counts as gain whatever loss of mental or bodily vigor that 
whole-hearted service entails. For the candle, she observes, 
only by the sacrifice of its own substance, spreads light and 
warmth and cheer.” 

“Good sentences, Sister Dorothy, and well pronounced,” re- 
marked the Mother Superior with an approving smile. “ Would 
that we all had your skill in making our piety as engaging and 
attractive as is the gentle glow of that candle. Why, our 
collatio is proceeding admirably. Now let us hear what the 
taper says to you, Sister Agatha,” the Superior then begged of 
a recollected-looking nun who sat just at Sister Dorothy’s right. 

“The candle’s virtue that comes home most forcibly to me,” 
said Sister Agatha, “is its prayerful vigilance. The burning 
taper always symbolizes, I suppose, the prayer of faith enlivened 
by charity, for the bright flame points to Heaven and is fed by 
the pure wax. When we leave this chapter-room to go about 
our daily duties that light will still remain before the Blessed 
Mother’s statue to watch and pray in our place. That is the 
reason Catholics burn candles at the shrines of their favorite 
Saints. The bright taper teaches me how to pray. Its fixed 
position, its steady, even flame reminds me that I should bring 
to prayer a reverent body and a recollected mind. The candle’s 
patience and fidelity also tell me that perseverance and per- 
sistency are essential qualities of effectual prayer. Its waxen 
tears teach me contrition, its constantly decreasing size gently 
counsels humility and the incessant sacrifice of its substance 
reminds me that penance and almsgiving are the two wings of 
prayer.” 

“That candle has taught you much, Sister Agatha,” observed 
the Mother Superior. “The taper’s utility also seems to sug- 
gést what practical fruits we should gather from our daily 
prayers. For the candle’s light, warmth and cheerfulness, as 
Sister Benigna intimated a little while ago, are the very spiritual 
gifts that those we serve should always find in us when we 
come from prayer. You have been looking very thoughtful, 
Sister Dolores,” the Superior then said to a pensive nun whose 
place was near the end of the chapter-room. “ What does the 
candle say to you?” 

“It symbolizes Our Divine Lord and His Blessed Mother,” 
responded Sister Dolores rapturously. ‘The white wax is His 
sacred Body, the wick His Soul and the mounting flame His 
Divinity. I recall the meaning of the Paschal candle, too. His 
holy life is the light that scatters the world’s darkness and His 
heavenly teaching is the lamp that guides my halting feet. The 
candle’s waxen purity and lambent glow also remind me of Our 
Lady’s fragrant virtues and gracious ways. Sweet-smelling 
flowers furnished the bees with the substance from which the 
candle’s wax is formed: Mary’s stainless body gave the Son of 
God His Humanity. Whenever we meet Our Lady in Holy 
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Writ she is doing others a kindness: that taper is like her, for it 
is ever striving to dispel gloom, banish coldness and foster cheer- 
fulness. This is what the candle says to me.” 

“Perhaps Sister Dolores is gifted with a livelier fancy than 
most of us have,” remarked the Mother Superior. “ As I listened 
to her the thought came to me that the burning candle should 
teach us what a strong and far-reaching influence our lives of 
consecration should exert as witnesses to the Divine self-sacrifice 
of Our Blessed Lord and to the purity of His incomparable 
Mother. 
announces that the Second Person of the Holy Trinity will soon 
come down from heaven to be mystically immolated for the 
rem .sion of our sins, that our days on earth may be established 
in iis peace and that all who assist at Mass with faith and 
devotion, may one day be numbered in the flock.of His elect. 


Coming every morning from the Eucharistic Table we must be - 


toward all with whom we have to do, candle-like heralds of 
God’s love for men and living proofs of His Divine presence. 
And just as the taper burning there at Our Lady’s shrine calls 
the beholder’s attention, not to itself, but to her whom the 
candle honors, in like manner the shining virtues of Mary’s 
consecrated children should make all who know us love and 
imitate the transcendent gifts of our Queen and Mother, particu- 
larly her unblemished purity, ceaseless industry, and engaging 
kindness.. The collatio is over.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
A Chain of Catholic Clubs 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The soldier now receiving his discharge is a far different man, 
in many cases and in many ways, from what he was when he 
volunteered or was drafted into the service. He has tasted the 
satisfaction of a clean, active life and he will not be satisfied 
to go back to reprehensible forms of life. It is this general 
yearning for better things that gives the Church, in my opin- 
ion, a golden opportunity to organize a chain of up-to-date 
clubs, one in every large city of the country, with Catholic Bap- 
tism as the main requirement of membership. There has always 
been a demand for such an institution, but at present it is sim- 
ply imperative. 

To be effective, the clubs should be modern in the best sense 
of the word, with every facility for recreation and self-improve- 
ment. They should have a swimming pool, a billiard-room, a 
bowling alley, card-rooms, a gymnasium, a library, living quar- 
ters and a dining-room. Opportunities for educational better- 
ment should be offered, and a board of advisors to whom the 
young members could go for direction and advice with full 
confidence and, if they prefer, under seal of secrecy. I would 
also suggest that each club should have an insurance department, 
so conducted as to give each member health, accident and life 
insurance at a minimum rate; the profits being distributed to 
each club according to its subscription in the original invest- 
ment would help to liquidate indebtedness. There might also 
be a club publication. 

There should also be a reciprocal agreement between the 
clubs of different cities, by which they would pledge themselves 
to give temporary accommodations to any member of a club 
from another city who happened to be traveling, and to admit 
as a permanent member any one who had been a member in 
another city, without delay, and without any additional initia- 
tion fee. Being a nation-wide association, there should be a 
national council, composed of young men from the clubs of 
different cities, with national headquarters and executive officers. 

The advantages of such an organization are so universally 
recognized that it is idle to enumerate them, but I should like 
to emphasize the undeniable advantage that would come from 
affording to the young a place of clean, wholesome recreation 
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and good companionship. Those of experience who have 
analyzed the causes that lead to youthful downfall are agreed 
that one of the most potent influences for deterioration among 
young men is evil companionship, with its consequent moral, 
mental and physical degeneration, and its almost inevitable quest 
for distraction in the form of illicit enjoyment. 

If Catholic young men had a placé to which they might 
resort in their idle moments, and in which they would find 
facilities for healthful bodily exercise and mental improvement 
and the inspiration to clean moral life shown them in the ex- 
ample of strong, solid, upright Catholics, the influence for good 
on their lives would be simply incalculable. The proportion of 
criminals who trace the beginning of their wrong-doing to the 
baneful effect of evil companionship is simply appalling. Why is 
it that our realization of this fact has not borne fruit in the 
establishment of some such organization as I have suggested? 
No one denies the need, why is it that there is shown so little 
effort in supplying the need? Why can we not do what the 
Y. M. C. A. has done and is doing? 


Richmond, Va. H. H. 


Catholic Students in Catholic Colleges 


To the Editor of AmeERIcaA: 

Father Donnelly is as yet unwilling to admit that the num- 
ber of Catholic students in the Catholic colleges of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore is proportionately smaller than the number of 
Catholic students in the Catholic colleges of New England. He 
still clings to his argument of competing colleges in the neigh- 
borhood, although I pointed out from an analysis of the nature 
and scope of the eleven Catholic colleges in the archdiocese of 
Baltimore that the argument from proximity does not hold. 
Moreover, his argument about the lower financial status of the 
Catholics of Philadelphia is borne out neither by statistics nor 
by the experience of those who have attended colleges in Phila- 
delphia and New England. While we are not discussing the 
attendance of Villanova thirty years ago, I may state in passing 
that if we were to admit that all of the 117 students in the 
college classes at Villanova came from Philadelphia, we should 
have a total attendance of less than 200 in the three Catholic 
colleges in the archdiocese of Philadelphia. And this, too, in 
spite of the fact that more students attend the Catholic high 
schools of Philadelphia than attend those of Boston. 

Father Donnelly raises another question, however, when he 
asks whether Catholic colleges have notably increased their num- 
bers by the introduction of other courses. The answer to this 
question is found in the large number of Catholics availing 
themselves of the opportunity to study engineering and archi- 
tecture at Notre Dame University. Again a notable increase 
in numbers has been marked in the attendance at those Catholic 
colleges which have instituted a two years’ pre-medical course. 
To my mind, there is almost a solemn obligation on the part of 
Catholic colleges to offer this course. There are many Catholic 
young men, who are either unable or unwilling to spend four 
years in an A. B. course, before taking up the study of medi- 
cine. As very few of the leading medical schools now demand 
an A. B. as an entrance requirement, such young men will go 
to the colleges, where the prescribed pre-medical studies are 
given. 

If the Catholic colleges do not offer this course, these young 
men will go to non-Catholic colleges and thus be deprived of 
the training they will require to withstand attacks on their Faith, 
which are bound to be made in the so-called non-sectarian 
medical schools. 

The modern tendency is against a course in Latin and 
Greek. Much as we may deplore this tendency, or much as 
we may wish to blind ourselves to the fact, we cannot deny that 
this is the case. Witness the protest of the students of Prince- 
ton on the matter. The Catholic colleges, which have seen the 














handwriting on the wall and have, accordingly, introduced a 
B. S. course, have increased in numbers. At Georgetown a real 
B. S. course has been introduced and is meeting with great suc- 
cess. This course is not designed as a preparation for a B. S. 
degree, which will simply mean, in the words of President Low- 
ell, “an ignorance of Latin and Greek,” but is designed to train 
a young man in natural sciences and philosophy. As it is not 
a compromise, but a parallel course, it will not hurt the classical 
course. The comparatively large attendance at the new school 
of diplomatic service at Georgetown shows that the introduction 
of such courses into Catholic colleges means an increase in 
numbers and a widening of the field of Catholic education. 
Oella, Md. F. X. M. 


Archconfraternity of the Mass of Reparation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several inquiries have reached me from readers of AMERICA 
concerning the Confraternity of the Holy Mass of Reparation. 
To satisfy those who have asked for information, I beg of you 
to publish the following explanation of the history and the nature 
of the organization. The Confraternity of the Holy Mass of 
Reparation is a Norbertine or Premonstratensian work, and was 
founded by a Lay-Sister of the Order of St. Norbert, the Apostle 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Sister Rose had lived in widowhood 
for a long time and had passed fifty years full of labor and 
hardship, when one day, on entering the church, she found her 
heart nearly broken with grief at the sight of the empty benches; 
she felt herself impelled to multiply acts of faith, hope and con- 
trition, doing her best to make them equal or exceed the empty 
places. On the feast of Corpus Christi, June 19, 1862, when she 
had heard four Masses for her usual intentions, she was on 
the point of leaving the church, when she again found herself 
deeply touched at the sight of the empty places, testifying to the 
absence of so many Catholics. Another Mass was about to 
begin. “I resolved,” she tells us, “to remain so that one less 
would be absent,” and in the course of the Holy Sacrifice she 
was granted a deep appreciation of the glory which is rendered 
to God by the Sacrifice of the Mass. The result was that she 
promised to hear, on all Sundays and holy days of obligation, 
an extra Mass in the place of one of those who were absent, so 
as to pay to God the balance of the sacred debt enjoined upon 
Catholics by the Church. Thus the devotion of the Mass of 
Reparation was founded, and thus God used once again the 
humble of heart for the accomplishment of the designs of Provi- 
dence. 

The devotion will be best understood, perhaps, by reading 
the little book on the hidden life of Sister Rose and her devotion, 
which is published by B. Herder of St. Louis. When death was 
approaching, Sister Rose said to her superior: 


You know what God has put into my heart concerning the 
Mass of Reparation. I wish to put it into your hands. 
When I am dead give it your attention, dear Mother, and 
distribute the books. Try to have this matter brought to 
the notice of the Holy Father. When the Pope has given 
it his blessing, it will become a Catholic work. 


The growth of the devotion attracted the attention of ecclesias- 
tical authorities and eventually, in April of the year 1886, the 
Bishop of Valence erected it into a confraternity. In August 
of the same year, a brief, signed by Pope Leo XIII, bestowed 
on it the title of archconfraternity, with the privilege of affiliating 
to itself similar associations and of communicating to them all 
the spiritual advantages and favors which had already been 
granted to it or might be granted to it in the future. The first 
archconfraternity was established in the convent where Sister 
Rose had lived and died, in the Norbertine abbey of Boulieu. 
Since then archconfraternities have multiplied in the Norbertine 
abbeys of various countries: at Tongerloo in Belgium, at Berne 
in Holland, at Manchester in England, at Montreal in Canada, 
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There are 


at West De Pere, Wisconsin, in the United States. 
archconfraternities in Germany and Austria. 
I cannot but recommend this work to Catholics of the United 


States, both lay and clerical. In every parish throughout the 
world it should have a promoter. Those who wish to further 
this excellent devotion can send their names to St. Norbert’s 
Abbey, West De Pere, Wisconsin. 

Bruges, Belgium. AvuTH VAN CLE. 


A Parable for Rulers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a self-evident fact, as I conceive it, that since God is 
the Supreme Governor of this world, the closer men imitate in 
their ways the government of God, the more successful their 
government will be. Jesus Christ gives very clearly the great 
principle of God’s government in the parable of the wheat and 
the tares (Matthew, xiii: 24-30). The point of the teaching 
about government given therein is that God would have His 
representatives be very chary of rooting out evil which is inex- 
tricably mixed with good, lest, perhaps, the Lord explains, “in 
rooting out the cockle, you root up the wheat together with it.” 
That is to say, with God, it is much more desirable to retain 
the good with evil interwoven, than in destroying the evil, inci- 
dentally to destroy the good with it. 

What, then, will God think of the deliberate destruction of 
good in order to eradicate evil? What will He say of the 
deliberate suppression of a use in order to eradicate an abuse? 
God, in this parable, governs by guarding the good even so 
far as to tolerate evil to preserve it. What will He say of 
government whose policy it is to disregard the good, if it eradi- 
cates the evil by so doing? Now, Prohibition abolishes the use 
of liquor in order to abolish its abuse; it eradicates an evil, 
intemperance, by totally eradicating a good, temperance. And 
our Government has made its own the principles of Prohibition! 
Is this in accord with the plan of the Great Planner? Is there 
any question, that God, as revealed by this parable, prefers the 
good virtue of temperance, even with the attendant abuse, tc 
the emptiness of a world, void both of the virtue and of its 
attendant evil, which is the aim of Prohibition? There is no 
need even to discuss the farther point, whether Prohibition is . 
feasible. For in the parable the Lord supposes that the evil can 
be uprooted, if He is willing to have it done at the expense of 
the good. Even so He forbids it. 

Some Prohibitionists will declare that the parable does not fit 
the case, since there is no good in liquor. One can only point 
out to them, that the Lord thinks otherwise, since He estab- 
lished the Great Sacrifice of the New Law in bread and wine. 
Of course, if they do not care what the Lord thought, the par- 
able, as well, is wasted on them. 

Perhaps they would value more the opinion of one, who 
though he was a humble disciple of the same Lord, was none 
the less the acknowledged master-thinker of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the thinker’s paradise, St. Thomas Aquinas, in his Summa, 
first half of second part, question 96, article 2, asks whether 
it pertains to human laws to restrain all vices. He concludes 
that human law rightly permits some vices by not restraining 
them. One of his three arguments, the second, thus states 
the pro and contra: 


The intention of the legislator is to make virtuous citizens ; 
now one cannot be virtuous unless one be kept from all vices. 
Therefore, it pertains to human law to check all vices. To 
this be it said, that human law tends to lead men to virtue, 
not at once, but gradually. Therefore, it does not impose 
straightway upon the multitude of the imperfect what be- 
longs to the already perfect—namely, that they abstain from 
all evils. Else the imperfect, not being able to bear these 
commands, would rush into worse evils, according to 
Proverbs, “He, who blows his nose too strongly, brings 
blood.” And Matthew says, that if new wine—that is, pre- 
cepts of a perfect life—be put into old vessels—that is, into 
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imperfect men—the vessels are broken and the wine is 

spilled. That is, the precepts are scorned and the men in 

contempt rush to evils still worse. 

This is the reasoned solution of the great Doctor about laws 
aimed at vice only. What would he say of a law designed to 
abolish the vice by abolishing the virtue as well? He would no 
doubt quote the old axiom both of Canon and civil law abusus 
non tollit usum. 


Baltimore. J. M. Prendergast. 


Higher Catholic Education. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I add a few words to the expressions of the various 
opinions that have lately appeared in AMERICA concerning Cath- 
olic colleges and higher Catholic education? In the first place I 
would make a more definite distinction between “higher educa- 
tion for Catholics” and “higher Catholic education.” The two 
phrases are by no means synonomous. It is important that 
Catholics realize this, and that Catholic young men who are 
about to enter college, bearing it in mind, select 4 Catholic col- 
lege, where there is taught a knowledge of the nature of man 
and his duties, of the dogmas of his religion, and of the phil- 
osophy of his Church, and not the false ideas and subtle argu- 
ments of some bigoted professor who quite frankly proclaims 
his belief in Socialism, or even Atheism, as seems to be quite 
common among many of the professors of our non-Catholic 
colleges. 

Mr. T. A. Huber in America speaks of the financial dif- 
ficulties attending a young man working his way through college, 
and calls attention to the lack of appreciation of these difficul- 
ties by the Catholic colleges as one reason why so many Catholic 
young men attend non-Catholic colleges. On this point I agree 
with him most heartily. Several catalogues of Catholic colleges 
which have come to my notice contain extensive lists of scholar- 
ships, and I know well of the personal efforts of members of the 
faculty as well as of alumni of others of our colleges in this 
vicinity to procure employment for students who are desirous of 
it. But individual effort can accomplish little along this line. 
Would it not be possible and advisable to establish permanent 
employment bureaus in at least the Catholic colleges of large 
towns or cities? Such bureaus are common in the other colleges 
and universities. More concentrated effort along this line would 
do much, I think, towards removing one important bar to Cath- 
olic young men attending Catholic colleges. 


Roxbury, Mass. Henry C. FisHeEr. 


What Alsace-Lorraine Asks? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the second week of February an important convention 
of the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine was held at Strasburg. 
All the delegates were prominent in the life of the two prov- 
inces: professors, journalists, men of affairs, former deputies. 
After listening to many noted speakers, the convention adopted 
resolutions which concern vitally the well-being of the Church 
in Alsace and Lorraine under French rule. The leading prop- 
osition declares that the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine claim the 
right to maintain their primary education on a strictly religious 
basis, that instruction given in the schools should be bilingual, 
and that the traditional rights and full liberty of the religious 
associations must be safeguarded. Another important resolu- 
tion states that the administration of affairs should be regional, 
and that the sub-secretary for Alsace-Lorraine should have his 
headquarters in Strasburg instead of Paris. These resolutions, 
together with others treating of the status and confirmation of 
certain officials among whom are mentioned ministers of re- 
ligion, were transmitted immediately to M. Clemenceau and 
laid before M. Messimy, the present chargé d’affairs for Alsace- 
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Lorraine. The feeling in France is that these resolutions will 
be taken up and examined immediately by the French Cham- 
ber, and that the wishes of the people of Alsace-Lorraine will 
be respected. 

It should not be forgotten that as French subjects, the 
people of these provinces are asking for what is their birth- 
right. Liberty of conscience which implies, necessarily, relig- 
ious liberty, is one of the fundamental articles of the charter 
of the Revolution, and it will, indeed, be paradoxical if those 
who loudly proclaim the principles of the Revolution deny to 
the Catholics of Alsace-Lorraine the religious rights which even 
the imperialism of the Hohenzollerns recognized, and the ex- 
ercise of which it guaranteed and guarded. If France fails to 
consider the demands of Alsace-Lorraine, the consequences will 
be deplorable. The exiled daughters who have remained true 
to the mother country during a half-century of separation will 
always feel that their home-coming has been a calamity. Surely 
Alsace and Lorraine, which are thoroughly Catholic, have the 
same right to maintain full and entire their religious worship 
as the Mahommedans have under French rule in Africa, who 
have never been disturbed, and proclaim the prophet with no 
less freedom than they did under the Grand Turk. 

If the French laws against the Church, conceived as they were 
in the spirit of narrowness and sectarianism, did not take into 
account the possible return of Alsace-Lorraine, now is the most 
opportune time to modify these laws so as to meet new condi- 
tions. It will be unfortunate if spies are placed on the steps of 
the cathedrals of Metz and Strasburg to note those who entgr. 
These are the abject methods of another age and régime, and 
ought not to be tolerated in Alsace-Lorraine nor in other parts 
of liberty-loving France. Indeed, if the demands of Alsace- 
Lorraine are granted, it is difficult to see how the same rights 
can be consistently denied to the rest of France. Should the 
restored provinces obtain satisfaction on the points raised, this 
will, without doubt, be for France the commencement of an 
indispensable and beneficial reform, and the Bride of Christ will 
again abide in peace in the chastened land of Clovis and Ste- 
phen. DecLan F. Carrot, 

Somewhere-in-France. Chaplain A. E. F. 


Prohibition and Poetry 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every good Mohammedan or pseudo-Christian who loves Pro- 
hibition cannot fail to see in the classics, Latin, Greek and 
English, a grave menace to our almost dry civilization. For what 
is more common in these accursed classics than the praise of 
wine? In vain will you try to make the world safe for Pro- 
hibition while Homer and Horace, Anacreon and Catullus, Al- 
ceus, Bacchylides, Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Euripides, 
Plautus, Keats, Shelley and Shakespeare are the secret daily de- 
light of millions within the class-room. In vain will you preach 
the virtues of cold water with columns of dry statistics while 
the pages of poetry which glow with encomiums of wine are 
open to impressionable youth. 

But generalities about the siren songs of poetry in praise of 
wine are futile. To be fully impressed with the seriousness of 
the situation it is only necessary to examine the poetry of 
Horace in particular. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
his poetry is the varjgty of wines he mentions. Massic and 
Calenian, Sabine and Lesbian, Falernian and Veientan, Coan and 
Chian and Caecuban, Alban and Mareotic wines are spilled 
through the pages of Horace in torrents with reckless profusion 
and evident approval. Up to a few years ago this catalogue of 
Horatian wines was noted by critics as a mark of the poet’s 
concreteness and definiteness, but now the hired criticism of 
Prohibition has proved that most of Horace’s odes were writ- 
ten as propaganda for the Roman wine merchants. There can 
be little doubt that the wine merchants were liberally adver- 





























tised, for the wines mentioned above are reterred to over forty 


times. 

Besides this frequent mention of particular wines in Horace 
there is frequent and laudatory reference to wine in general. 
Examples of this are: Teucer’s advice to his friends, “ Nunc 
vino pellite curas,’ Horace’s warning to Sestius that in Hades 
“ Nec regna vini sortiere talis,’ or his advice to Leuconoe “ Sa- 
pias, vina liques,’ or the beginning of the ode to Varus “ Varus, 
plant no trees here and there about mellow Tibur before the 
sacred vine. For to the dry Providence has given only the hard 
side of life.” Horace tells Dellius, “Hither bring the winés 
and ointments and short-lived roses.” In his ode to the wine 
jar “O nata mecum,” he says, “ Narratur et prisci Catonis saepe 
mero caluisse virtus.” These are but stray examples. Why in- 
crease the dreary list? 

What is true of Horace and his admiration for wine is true 
of the other poets mentioned above. What would be left of 
Anacreon if the verses lauding Bacchus were excised? Who is 
ignorant of Shakespeare and his disgraceful Falstaff? How 
many times does the blind old man of steep Chios forget to 
talk about his “ wine-dark sea” and the “ honey-sweet wine”? 
Why cannot Pindar begin an ode with a fitter comparison 
than “ Just as if one were to take from a wealthy hand a beaker 
foaming within with the dew of the vine, so I send to the winners 
of prizes, poured nectar, the sweet fruit of the spirit.” What 
is more pernicious to Prohibition than Keats’s 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 


There is only one remedy. It is to remove the cause, the 
poets. As long as the poets are read our almost dry civiliza- 
tion is in peril. For, as William James tells us, ideas issue in 
action. This psychological law cannot be fought by mere 
physical means, by removing wine. Because there will ever be 
restless spirits who will attempt to make that wine which they 
see is highly praised in the poems they read daily. No, we 
must fight a psychological law by psychological means, by eradi- 
cating the very idea of wine, the very word, the poems in which 
it occurs. But the lover of poetry objects that it will only be 
necessary to cut out the passages in which mention of wine 
occurs. That is a foolish objection. Just as the absence of the 
statues of Brutus and Cassius made the Roman people think 
of them all the more, so the absence of so many verses of 
Horace and other poets will set inquiring youth on the trail 
for a reason. They will discover it and all our work will have 
come to nought. This is like every Prohibition argument, mere 
logic. 

Toledo. A. G. BricKeEL. 


A Part in the Game 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Since reading an article in the America for March 8, entitled 
“A Part in the Game,” by Francis Whitehill, an idea has been 
revolving in my mind. A wonderful thing, doubtless, a Catholic 
daily newspaper in the Middle West would be. I sincerely hope 
the day is not far off when we shall have it, but until it is a 
reality, what shall we do? Of late, in the Catholic papers, 
there have been complaints about the silence of the daily press 
on the Irish question. Why is thjs? Is it because the editors 
refuse to print news about the Irish question and to give it its 
just place before the public, or is it because there are no editors 
on the staffs of the large dailies who are interested or broad- 
minded enough to print such news, or do they think the pub- 
lic is not interested in the matter? Why could not Catholics 
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have on the staff of every large daily a good journalist or a 
Catholic correspondent whose duty it would be to have such 
items put before the public in the proper light? Why could 
we not have a column in the daily paper set aside for just such 
articles as Prohibition, education, K. C. war work, Irish news, 
and countless items in which Catholics and non-Catholics would 
be thoroughly interested? Statistics also could be given to dis- 
prove false statements made by the Menace and like papers. 

In writing of this “column” in the large dailies, I have in 
mind a column in our own secular daily, namely, the Sioux City 
Journal, which is, by the way, one of the best and cleanest dailies 
I know. On the right-hand side of the editorial page in every 
Sunday issue there is a column entitled “ Wayside Notes.” It 
is always worth reading. In the daily issues this same space is 
always devoted to either a poem or readers’ letters, or both. 
I should not think I had read the daily paper if I had not 
seen these columns; for me the Journal would not be complete 
without them. Would not the reading public likewise get at- 
tached to a column of “ Ours” in the daily papers and learn to 
look for it and enjoy it? It would not be an easy matter to 
persuade those who have grown attached to some special daily 
to replace it with a Catholic daily. 

Homer, Neb. CHARLOTTE KELLY. 


Fontenoy and Alsace-Lorraine 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Fontenoy is a name to conjure with, especially if it be pre- 
ceded by the word “ Marquise,” once a sign of majesty to the 
serf, now a badge of decadence in all countries where democ- 
racy means more than talcum powder and old wigs. There is, it 
appears, a Marquise de Fontenoy in this country, a literary hack 
of feminine nomenclature but of doubtful sex. In speaking of 
Alsace-Lorraine, in a syndicated article, three yards long by 
half a yard wide, she declares that the heavily-financed Teuton 
is at work again in this country, stirring up popular sentiment, 
especially in Roman Catholic circles. The Marquise declares 
that the French Government has absolutely no evil intentions 
on Alsace-Lorraine. There is no truth in the report to the con- 
trary. How could there be? Clemenceau, you know, decorated 
priests and nuns by the score, kissing all of them, no doubt, on 
both cheeks at once, and, at the same time promising eternal 
justice, to be sure, to all the tribe now and forever. Moreover, 
the old tiger was nursed through several grave illnesses and 
operations, a score or more, no doubt, by Sisters of Mercy. Best 
of all, he appointed Charles Jonnart, High Commissioner and 
Governor-General to Alsace-Lorraine, to take care of the rights 
of the people. It goes without saying that Jonnart is so devout 
a Catholic that he has been known to fall into an ecstasy. All 
this is good paying stuff, but the Marquise has not the facts, or 
if she has them, she is concealing them. The Socialist and vio- 
lently anti-Catholic Millerand holds the position which is given 
by the Marquise to the ecstatic Jonnart. Moreover, she should 
have known, and perhaps she did know, that Debierre, whose 
anticlerical record is on the book of history, chairman of the 
Senatorial sub-committee to study the religious and school ques- 
tion in Alsace-Lorraine, has reported for the separation of 
Church and State, everybody knows what that means in France, 
and for the laicization of the schools, another infamy under a 
fair name. Then, too, teachers who happen to be members of 
Religious Orders or Congregations have learned that they are 
to move off at the end of this school term. Worst of all, pre- 
liminary steps have been taken for the seizure of Church prop- 
erty. These are facts, and the writer of this letter is not, was 
not, and will not be, in the pay of Germany or of a German. 
Neither, on the other hand, as is clear, does he write as if he 
were in the pay of France. His only infamy is that he puts God 
first and France some place after God. 


Washington, D. C. J. L. 
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A League of Nations 


ARD words break no bones, but they are not as oil 

poured out on troubled waters. We shall be spared 
the need of easing our feelings by hard words, if we are 
careful to draw a clear line of distinction between a 
league of nations, and the League of Nations, as pro- 
posed by the conferees at Paris. This is by no means a 
distinction without a difference. Few Americans, it may 
be said with confidence, are disposed to “ play politics,” 
as the nations meet in council. The President of the 
United States must be credited with the same high 
motive in proposing the League, as the thirty-nine Sen- 
ators who have solemnly rejected it. Both have acted 
within their rights, both have fulfilled the grave duty of 
their exalted stations. Ultimately it is the Senate that 
must ratify or reject, and ill would it be for this country, 
were its destiny shaped by one official, however patriotic 
in intent and true in purpose. Every man who has seen, 
even from afar, the scourge of war, is disposed to wel- 
come a measure that promises to prevent new conflicts 
or make them more remote, and to favor an international 
pact for the promotion of domestic and international 
peace and happiness. If this is what is meant by the 
League of Nations, it is difficult to understand how any 
intelligent American can be found in opposition. It 
would therefore seem to follow either that the thirty- 
nine opposing Senators are fools or knaves, or that the 
Constitution of the League of Nations, as drawn up by 
Lord Robert Cecil, lacks some of the perfection attributed 
to it by its friends. 

Mr. Taft and President Lowell of Harvard, generally 
accepted by the country as the League’s chief apologists, 
have leveled much opposition by demanding important 
changes in the constitution of the League. Mr. Taft 
has written that its phraseology is “crude,” and Dr. 


Lowell emphasized this fact at Boston by adding that its 
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language is “ easily misunderstood.” Obviously, this is 
a serious defect, and would surely prove a fertile source 
of discord, if not of war. As far as may be possible, 
the definite scope and limitation of every clause must 
be ascertained and recorded, before the League is 
adopted. Once adopted, no value can be attached to 
an American interpretation of a doubtful clause, made 
by Dr. Lowell, Mr. Taft, or even by the President of 
the United States. Dr. Lowell and Mr. Taft also hold 
that the League, to be acceptable to the American people, 
must admit the Monroe Doctrine without reserve, and 
embody it in an official clause. Further Dr. Lowell 
would gain wisdom from the oversight of the framers 
of the American Constitution, by specifying the condi- 
tions under which the respective signatories may with- 
draw from the League. Finally, unless our protestations 
of high regard for the rights of small nations are to be 
held as mere hypocrisy, the League must forbid the im- 
position of a foreign rule upon any people against their 
express will. 

As is evident, the public debates on the proposed 
League have dissipated much misunderstanding of the 
possibilities of an international pact. Unless we discuss 
the League, analyze it, dissect it, discover both what it 
can do and what it must not be expected to do, we shall 
never be in a position to reject or ratify it. One thing, 
however, is clear. It is barely possible that in the inten- 
tion of some of its framers, an international league may 
mean some curtailment of the independence won in 1776. 
If that contingency is even possible, we must know it, 
and the sooner the better. But we shall never know if, 
with other institutions, that old American institution of 
calm and leisurely public debate on all public measures, 
is allowed to fall into disuse. Now more than ever is 
vigilance the safeguard of liberty; a liberty which, far 
removed from the persecuting spirit of a philosophy 
dominant in Europe, has in this country, forwarded by 
giant strides, the cause of God and His Church. 


“No Beer, No Work” 


OVERNOR SMITH of New York brought a fine 
old American principle to the fore, when he re- 
minded a somewhat excited delegation, that the State of 
New York is governed by laws, not by men. Earnest 
but narrow propagandists usually forget that a governor’s 
personal likes and dislikes have precisely the same legal 
force as the likes and dislikes of any private citizen. The 
man and the governor are different entities. His official 
task is to secure the enforcement of the law. He does 
not make the law, and, very possibly, there are many 
laws which he does not approve. But his private belief 
must not fetter his official action. Were he at liberty to 
set aside the functions of the legislature and the judiciary, 
substituting for them his personal views and opinions, 
constitutional government would be at an end. The 
governor would not be an executive, but a despot. 






















































What is denied our officials cannot be allowed the 
crowd, or any individual. The rule works both ways. 
From the last-fledged voter to the President of the United 
States, no man is above the law. He may not “ like it,” 
but he must obey it. Every American has the right of 
petition, of protest, and, to the extent guaranteed by his 
State, of free speech; but this right, as the Supreme 
Court has recently ruled for the thousandth time, does 
not excuse a protest that means revolt, sedition, or pub- 
lic disorder. If a citizen believes that a legislative 
measure does not operate for the welfare of the com- 
munity, it is his right and duty to take every reasonable 
means to secure, not its violation, but its repeal. Con- 
tempt of law has no standing as a protest. It is anarchy. 
But no statute is immutable. In the United States the 
machinery of repeal is not rusty; it has been used often, 
and can be used again. To protest a useless or hurtful 
law, to organize a vigorous but constitutional action for 
repeal, and to accept the result loyally, but to observe 
the law as long as it is law and insofar as higher rights 
and duties are not in question, is essentially the American 
ideal of government. . 

The “ no beer, no’ work ” campaign is as stupid as it is 
dangerous. There is no legal obligation, short of the 
vagrancy laws, for any man to work, with beer or with- 
out it. In this respect, he is physically at liberty to do as 
he chooses, but if he elects to idle, the main loss will be 
his own. If this movement is intended as a bid for a 
general strike, operating as an open defiance either of the 
war-time Prohibition measures or of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it is little less than anarchy, and will de- 
stroy any cause that makes fellowship with it. Americans 
do not “strike” against laws. They obey them or they 
repeal them. The courts are open, even to those 
“ pariahs,” to borrow the charitable language of a modern 
Mohammedan, the brewers, and actions have been begun 
in New York and Rhode Island. Should the decision be 
adverse, an orderly, constitutional appeal to the voters of 
the country is possible and should be taken. But there is 
no place at any stage of a battle waged for what is a nat- 
ural, and was once, a constitutional right, for methods 
borrowed from anarchy. 


An Old Epidemic and a New Name 


OW that the crest of the destructive wave of influ- 

enza has passed, the medical fraternity are puzzling 
their wearied and merciful wits over a new form of 
physical disorder. Whether by warrant from the pro- 
fession or stimulated by his own unaided genius, a New 
York newspaper reporter has named it encephalitis 
lethargica, kindly appending a free translation, “ sleeping 
sickness.” Finding its victims among adults for the most 
part, this malign disease is by no means a development 
of the familiar childhood malady. Its first symptoms 
are the well-known danger signs of influenza; relieved 
from the sharper pains, the patient then complains of 
great fatigue, accompanied, naturally enough, by a dis- 
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inclination to work and an almost overpowering desire 
to sleep. He recognizes the abnormal character of his 
“ sleepiness,” resolves to combat it, but in the end falls 
into a deep slumber from which he awakens only in the 
other world. 

Unfamiliar as the disorder is to the physician, a coun- 
terpart of this fatal malady has long been known even to 


tyros in the art and science of spiritual healing. It is 
not confined to the spring and winter months, but seeks 
its victims throughout the year, and in every clime. Its 
chief symptom is sluggishness in well-doing, and this 
symptom may remain static for months or even years. 
After an uncertain period of incubation, long or short 
according to constitution, an overwhelming desire to 
sleep, when there is question of settling the rather tangled 
skein of the soul’s affairs, is noted. As in the physical 
sickness, the patient recognizes his danger, but lacks 
strength to overcome the soporific influences which have 
surrounded him, and the disease runs its course in a coma 
from which there is no awakening on this side of the 
grave. 

The therapeutic suggested by the physician of the soul 
as well as of the body, begins with any measure that will 
strengthen the will to live. As long as the patient is 
willing to cooperate, there is hope; but when the coma 
of indifference sets in, the end is not far off. It might 
be neither charitable nor just to hint that a considerable 
percentage of the flock of Christ are afflicted with this 
fell disease; but any pastor,can see that some of his 
sheep no longer bound, but merely lag, along, and that 
others, by force of a mixed figure, are rubbing their 
drooping eye-lids in a most suspicious manner. He has 
the remedy. He is prescribing it with insistence in these 
holy days of Lent. He is leading his sheep and his 
lambs to the green pastures of penance, prayer, and the 
Sacraments. Perhaps you feel too tired to follow, but 
to follow is the first step toward recovery, and with 
each step one more degree of the fatal drowsiness is 
cast away. The cure is certain and calls, ordinarily, for 
no protracted measures. Soon the sun of Easter Day 
will dance over the hills, and its glad light, if we will but 
follow, will fall upon a flock undiminished and without 
blemish. 
Pope-Baiting Still? , 

N America for July 20, 1918, attention was called in 

our editorial columns to the unjust and unpatriotic 
character of an attack on the Pope which Dr. William 
Anderson, of Minnesota University, made in a book called 
“ The Roots of the War.” The.volume is now being re- 
published in serial form by the Century, the March num- 
ber of which reproduces the objectionable passage which 
we refuted at some length last July. But Dr. Anderson 
again ends his catalogue of the Vatican’s crimes against 
liberty with these words: 

During the present war the clericals have failed to take a 


strong pro-Italian stand and may, indeed, have some difficulty 
in clearing themselves of the charges of pro-Germanism, and 
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assistance to the enemy, now becoming current in very responsi- 
ble written books. The slow but steady movement since about 
1900 toward a more conciliatory policy on both sides probably 
received a complete check when, at the beginning of the war, 
the Pope showed an entire inability to stand out against the de- 
struction of Belgium and Poland or even to comprehend, much 
less to sympathize with, the national aspirations of Italy. 


Those who are at all familiar with the unassailable 
testimony regarding the Holy Father’s war record, which 
has appeared in these columns, in the pages of the Cath- 
olic Mind and in that very convincing pamphlet, “ The 
Pope’s War Work,” will see at once what a cruel and 
gratuitous slander Dr. Anderson’s is. So far was the 
Holy Father from showing “an entire inability to stand 
out against the destruction of Belgium,” that King Albert, 
in the fall of 1917, sent the Holy Father a letter, saying: 


The Government of the King is pleased to discover in it [the 
Pope’s letter] a new and precious proof of the special interest 
which the Holy Father manifests for the Belgian nation, so 
cruelly and unjustly scourged by the war which is afflicting all 
mankind. It is happy to have an opportunity to express its lively 
and profound gratitude. 


And in another letter, written to the Pope, January 2, 
1918, the King admitted that the Holy Father favored 
“the total evacuation of Belgium and the re-establish- 
ment of its full independence,” while the following pas- 
sage from “ The Pope’s War Work ” indicates only a few 
of the Holy Father’s countless acts of solicitude for the 
stricken land of the Belgians: 


(1) Letter of the Holy Father to his Eminence Cardinal Mer- 
cier, of December 8, in which he deplores the sad condition of 
Belgium and presents him with the Peter’s Pence offering for 
the needs of its stricken inhabitants. 

(2) Consistorial allocution, of January 22, 1915, in which 
the Holy Father appeals to the sentiments of humanity of those 
who occupy enemy territory, and begs them not to ravage or 
destroy the invaded countries and to respect the most cherished 
feelings of the inhabitants. 

(3) Personal letter of the Pope to Cardinal Mercier, of 
January 28, in which the Holy Father expresses his interest in 
the person of the Cardinal, his regret for the disrespect shown 
him and for the restrictions upon his personal liberty, to which 
the prelate was subjected. 

(4) Letter of the Supreme Pontiff to the Bishop of Namur, 

Mgr. Thomas Louis Heylen, of February 4, 1915, in which Bene- 
dict XV. bewails the misfortunes of the Belgian people. 
, (5) Letter of April 6, 1915, from the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to Cardinal Mercier. In the name of the Holy Father, 
the Cardinal Secretary forwards 25,000 lire ($5,000) and invites 
the whole world to follow the Pope’s example in behalf of Bel- 
gium. Referring in a special manner to the United States of 
America, the Cardinal Secretary of State warmly thanked Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, for having accepted 
the honorary presidency of the Pro-Belgian Committee formed 
there, and expressed the hope that the Catholics of the Great 
American Republic would generously contribute to that noble 
work, 


(6) Letter of the Cardinal Secretary of State to the General 
Council of the Catholic University of Louvain in favor of the 
restoration of the University itself. 

And the list might be continued for every year of the war. 
In each and every one we find constant proof of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s solicitude for Belgium. 
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As for Poland, last spring two Polish Bishops wrote to 
Cardinal Gasparri that “ We Poles appreciate 
the kindness and paternal goodness shown to us most 
bounteously by the common Father of us all,” and the 
compilers of “ The Pope’s War Work” in the following 
paragraphs give us some idea of what these acts of kind- 
ness and goodness were: 


Amongst the many letters which he wrote, we must make spe- 
cial mention of the letter of April 9, 1915, to Mgr. Sapieha, 


.Bishop of Cracow, in which the Holy Father approves the idea 


of an appeal of the Polish Bishops to the Catholic world; of the 
letter of March 8, 1916, to Mgr. Kackowski, Archbishop of War- 
saw; and of the letter of February 1, to the Archbishop of 
Gnesen and Posen. 

The lively interest taken by the Holy Father in the dispatch 
of provisions and foodstuffs to Poland, in the collections made 
in the Catholic churches throughout the world for the stricken 
country, collections which brought forth several millions (of 
lire), his own personal gifts on her behalf, proclaim his love 
for Poland. 

But there is a subject still more delicate, one that deeply con- 
cerns and affects the Polish people, one that is constantly the ob- 
ject of the Holy Father’s care, the interest which he feels in 
Poland, and the liberation and freedom and the settlement of the 
nation’s fate. In proof of this we have the appeal which he 
made on August 1, 1917. The mission of Mgr. Ratti, who was 
sent as Apostolic Visitor to that noble nation, is a further sign 
of the Holy Father’s watchful solicitude for Poland. 

Regarding “the charges of pro-Germanism and as- 
sistance to the enemy ” which Dr. Anderson finds made 
against the Pope in such “very responsible written 
books” as those of Pope-baiters like Bolton King, 
Thomas Okey, William K. Wallace and E. J. Dillon, their 
calumnies and other anonymous ones, which were pub- 
lished in the papers, have been so often and so convinc- 
ingly refuted in these columns during the past four years, 
as our readers are well aware, that the day would end 
before we could merely refer to all the documents we 
published. 

Just a word now to the editor of the Century: Don’t 
you think you owe the Catholic readers of your magazine 
an apology because you have given new currency to Dr. 
Anderson’s calumnies about the Pope? 


What Are Parents For? 


HERE is a genial philosophy in our midst, to the 

effect that the Federal Government may properly 
extinguish local self-government, whenever it can do so 
without detection. In two cases, however, it may effect 
this exchange with an air of conscious virtue. The first 
is, when a State is not doing, and refuses to do, its plain 
duty. The second is, when, in the opinion of a few 
zealots, backed by a volume of ill-digested statistics, the 
powers rightly possessed by a State, can be exercised to 
better purpose by the Federal authorities. These two 
propositions, while interesting, are scarcely conclusive. 
But they do bring up the old question, “ What are 
parents for?” It is the same philosophy which would 
shift the duties of parenthood from father and mother, 
to the Federal Government, to a city park commission, 
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to a settlement house managed chiefly by aged dames 
of the blessed single state, or to any society or organiza- 
tion, provided it be not parental. 

Dr. Giddings of sociological fame, has recently pub- 
lished some observations, interesting if not convincing, 
on the popular subject of Americanization. He believes 
that we must Americanize our young aliens “ along old- 
fashioned lines that would make them somewhat akin to 
our revolutionary forebears, self-reliant, strong, outreach- 
ing, fearless, and creative in a spiritual sense.’ This is 
all very well, even though most of us have no great de- 
sire to recreate the revolutionary bigots who in New 
York and New England bracketed Great Britain and the 
Pope, as proper objects of an equal and undying hatred. 
But Dr. Giddings prescribes a most singular method of 
getting back to “ old-fashioned lines,’ when he proposes 
that “the schools take over the moral as well as the in- 
tellectual functions of the home.” The revolutionary 
type was not the direct product of any one factor, but 
surely its chief factor was the home. The home was 
first, and the school followed the influence wielded by the 
fhurch. Whatever function the school had, was exer- 
cised in coordination with, but most assuredly also, in 
subordination to, the home. Had the learned professor 
suggested that we employ all our surplus energies for 
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the restoration of the home to its pristine place of honor, 
his plan might have worked to the reproduction of a use- 
ful type of citizenship. As it is, his proposal to take 
from the home its chief function, actually makes that 
type impossible. : 

No doubt Dr. Giddings will enroll many followers; 
his philosophy is as popular as it is destructive. In a 
burst of enthusiasm, the Philadelphia Public Ledger adds 
a large extension to the professor’s machine for Ameri- 
The Ledger would transfer “to the public 
school ”’ not only “ the intellectual functions of the home,” 
but “most of the functions, moral and even spiritual, 
that should normally belong to the home, and even to 
the Church.” In a gleam of intelligence, fitfully bursting 
through a murky cloud of enthusiasm, the Ledger admits 
that these new conditions would be “abnormal.” They 
would indeed. But we shall not train a new race of 
Americans, self-reliant, strong, outreaching, creative in 
a spiritual sense, and the rest, if we do away with father, 
mother and home, and from the beginning confine these 
young sprigs to an unnatural environment. The vast 
majority of worth-while Americans have had homes, and 
even mothers. Our present absorbing occupation of re- 
constructing and Americanizing would have more point 
and value if conducted with a recognition of that fact. 


Literature 


Everybody’s Dr. Egan 

R. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN is not a writer; he is a 

gentleman who writes. The distinction is not in the least 
fanciful or superficial, for only common-sense can grasp its true 
significance and its corollaries reach quite to the heart of life. 
If we have never estimated the chasm which separates the 
teacher from the man who teaches, the painter from the man 
who paints, the stamp-collector from the man who collects 
stamps, then we have never realized the difference between the 
man who masters his métier and the man whose métier has mas- 
tered him. 

Not the least poignant of life’s tragedies is this, that the pot- 
ter is so often molded by the clay he kneeds; that a man’s work 
so often becomes a basilisk or cockatrice and turns the worker 
into stone. The most remarkable fact concerning Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan’s well-rounded career is not the infinitude of his friends 
or the variety of his scholarship or the prestige of his im- 
primatur or the urbanity of his style, but rather that in three 
distinct spheres of living he has thrice avoided the menace of 
petrifaction. Three monsters,” rendered blatant and self-confi- 
dent because of their subjugation of many a good man and 
true, have sought to turn him into stone; but whether they 
spat fire or sang siren songs, they could not keep him from re- 
maining richly and sanely human. 

The first was the gorgon of the professional educator. Dr. 
Egan taught English literature for twenty years without ever 
becoming that sad and sorry by-product of the scholastic mill, 
the “typical” college professor. In the course of his regular 
and fruitful work at Notre Dame and the Catholic University 
of America and his periodical lecture seasons at Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins, he could most easily have degenerated by im- 
perceptible but positive stages into the dryasdust scholar and 
the wooden Ph.D. But Dr. Egan did no such thing. A less 
extended term of pedagogical tenure has cracked and shriveled 





the humanity of more than one promising instructor; but Dr. 
Egan, when he relinquished his classes and his seminar at 
Washington in 1907, was not the professional teacher but the 
man who had successfully taught. 

And so he triumphed over Stetheno; but could he withstand 
the poisoned breath of Eurayle? The late President Roose- 
velt, who had thwacked a good many gorgons in his day and 
knew something of the specifics against petrifaction, led Dr. 
Egan into the lair of diplomacy. Now that same lair, for all 
its tinsel and trappings and the rarity of its atmosphere, is a 
dismal place to contemplate near at hand. It is piled high with 
dead men’s bones, bones that once had marrow in them but that 
not even in Ezekiel’s vision could now be quickened with the 
breath of life. Too often the diplomat succumbs to environ- 
ment and precedent and hardens into a bit of statuary more or 
less ornamental. Oddly enough, that happens to Americans most 
frequently of all. But it did not happen to Dr. Egan. 

His recently published book, “Ten Years Near the German 
Frontier” (Doran), gives ample and scintillating testimony that 
as Minister to Denmark Dr. Egan, while representative and 
effective and urbane and even adroit, was anything but petri- 
fied. He did not merely toy with his tasks and frankly recog- 
nized that more is required of a minister than to wear purple 
“pants” and hand tea to a princess; but, on the other hand, he 
‘took neither his job nor himself with undue seriousness. Why, 
this new book of his, professedly dealing with politics and 
ideals and race problems and such portentous things, turns out 
to be so diverting, so mirth-provoking that, to save his face 
with the international pharisees, Dr. Egan feels compelled to 
apologize in the preface for his rich and smiling humanism. 
This volume shows him very much alive through three adminis- 
trations, very much alert to American interests in and around 


Copenhagen. 
And now that he is back in his native land his old friends 
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find him a bit grizzled, for the Doctor is past his dancing days; 
a bit s>phisticated, for he has met the polar explorer, Dr. Cook; 
a bit leisurely, for that is the privilege of one who has seen the 
world; but still the clever, resourceful, hospitable, well-groomed, 
kindly gentleman whom Mr. Charles Phillips has so felicitously 
styled, “Our Maurice Francis.” 

There yet remains Medusa, she of the brazen claws and 
snaky hair; all his life long has she pursued Dr. Egan, and all 
his life long Dr. Egan has smilingly eluded her pursuit. He 
has never permitted the writer in him to dwarf the man. He 
has been writing always, and he has written everything from 
poetry to text-books in English, from a report on dairy-farm- 
ing to a treatise on etiquette. A mere stripling, ages ago, he 
tossed his virgin gage into the literary lists, and since then he 
has copiously earned his guerdon and recovered his glove. Poet, 
novelist, juvenile writer, reviewer, paragrapher, dramatist, lit- 
erary interpreter, hagiographer, Dr. Egan certainly may be des- 
ignated a literary man; but—and anybody who does not know 
this does not know Dr. Egan—the accent is not on the literary. 

Thus has Dr. Egan successfully escaped petrifaction, thus has 
he consorted with the three gorgons and come forth unscathed. 
Good Catholic that he is, I suppose he would more keenly ap- 
preciate the compliment if we were to lend a less pagan atmos- 
phere to the figure and say simply that in resisting the twenty- 
year assault of the professorial imp, the ten-year attack of the 
diplomatic world and the lifelong blandishments of unworthy 
ideals in literature, Dr. Egan has waged successful warfare 
against the devil, the world and the flesh. 

In the face of this record Dr. Egan and his angel guardian 
may chant a devout and edifying Non nobis if they choose. 
Naturaliy enough, all the credit must not go to Dr. Egan. He 
came of sturdy ancestors on both sides of the house, and his 
convenient birth in the city of Philadelphia in 1852 placed his 
boyhood and youth in the midst of an American literary harvest- 
time. He received his first academic degrees at La Salle Col- 
lege of the Christian Brothers and Georgetown of the Jesuits, 
and his later work as a teacher brought him into vital contact 
with the educational ideals of the Fathers of the Holy Cross 
and with the policies and aspirations of the far-seeing men who 
launched the Catholic University of America. 

Newspaper work claimed him for a time and under the tutor- 
ship of the brilliant McMaster he learned what the now all 
but extinct personal journalism had to teach. And, of course, 
he paid his tribute to the muses. Most of his earlier poetry 
Dr. Egan probably does not take seriously—note how he poked 
fun at himself a few weeks ago in these columns in the course 
of his hearty tribute to Dr. Condé B. Pallen; yet his “ Pre- 
ludes” and “Songs and Sonnets” are sprinkled with pregnant 
lines and passages of authentic beauty. The sonnet especially 
appealed to him and his finest work is cast in that graceful and 
difficult mold. 


In his novels Dr. Egan found a wider scope and a larger 
audience. He tried his hand at the story for boys, and even 
today “Jack Chumleigh” finds favor. Then came “The Dis- 
appearance of John Longworthy,” “ The Flower of the Flock” 
and “The Vocation of Edward Conway.” But his distinctive 
contribution to Catholic fiction is “The Wiles of Sexton Ma- 
ginnis.” For generations we have been abusing the church 
sexton, and ridiculing him and apologizing for him; and along 
comes Dr. Egan and immortalizes him! Were Dr. Egan a 
writer and nothing but a writer he would be labeled the creator 
of Sexton Maginnis; that one book assures him a place as a 
novelist, even had he never written “ The Ivy Hedge” and “ The 
Chatelaine of the Roses.” 


The late Charles O'Malley, a critic by no means prone to deal 
in softsoap, maintained that Dr. Egan is the most satisfying 
literary lecturer in America. Be that as it may, his lectures 
make delightful readings: Dr. Egan has achieved a notable 
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success as a literary essayist. Whether he compares Tenny- 
son’s “ Becket” with Aubrey De Vere’s “St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury” or discourses on the ghost in “Hamlet” or indicates 
tendencies in the study of comparative literature, he performs 
the rare feat of carrying a goodly load of scholarship without 
being flattened to earth. Like Lowell, he approximates to the 
Johnsonian ideal of a style “ familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant but not ostentatious.” He has good sense and under- 
standing and an unfailing humor; and he comes of a generation 
that believed that even scholars should know how to write the 
king’s English. 

Among the latest and the best of Dr. Egan’s literary achieve- 
ments is his little life of St. Erancis of Assisi. Hagiography 
is a thrilling test of character, of scholarship, of temperament. 
of style, which helps to explain why there are so few really 
excellent lives of the Saints. In his “Everybody’s St. Fran- 
cis” Dr. Egan writes for everybody—not for the nun alone 
or the philosopher or the Italian or the Catholic. While mak- 
ing no pretense to exhaustiveness or to appalling erudition, the 
book leads us to a sympathetic understanding of the Middle 
Ages and to a perception of the basic distinction between the 
Saints and the rest of us, namely, that we merely read poetry 
while men like St. Francis make it and live it. 

His life of St. Francis is likewise his most representative 
book, for during his long and active literary career Dr. Egan 
has been mainly concerned with Catholic themes. He is in no 
sense a “titular” Catholic. Though prominent secular maga-* 
zines like the Century and the Bookman and the Yale Review 
have welcomed his work, the bulk of his writings have appeared 
in publications like the Ave Maria, the Rosary, the Catholic 
World and America. Indeed, when we consider Dr. Egan’s 
record as educator and lecturer, as writer and diplomat, we are 
urged to the reflection that Catholic life in this country could 
profit by more men such as he—men who, while not indifferent 
to tangible recognition from the world at large and keenly alert 
to secular advantage, nevertheless refuse to barter their birth- 
right of Catholic faith and tradition and who do their work and 
live their lives in active harmony with Catholic principles and 
practice. 

Mr. James Huneker has veraciously written: “He that takes 
the pen shall perish by the pen.” But no such utterance of 
history and of prophecy applies to Dr. Egan. Let the galled 
jade wince, his withers are unwrung. For Dr. Egan is not a 
writer; he is a gentleman who writes. BrotHerR Leo. 
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A Hidden Phase of American History. Ireland’s Part in 
America’s Struggle for Liberty. By Micuaet J. O’Brien, His- 
toriographer, American Irish Historical Society. Illustrated 
by Portraits from the Emmet Collection, Facsimiles of Docu- 
ments in English Archives, Reproduced by ANNA FRANCES 
‘Levins. New York: The Devin-Adair Company. $5.00. 

No impartial reader can deny that the present volume is a 
valuable contribution to American history. In it will be found 
in the words of Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke, the President-General 
of the American Irish Historical Society “the credentials of the 
Irish for a high place in the American Pantheon, for a con- 
tinuing station of prominence among the stalwart builders of 
the Revolution, those intrepid men who cemented the founda- 
tions of its structure with their blood and laid its stones with 
their brain and brawn.” In delving into the vast but rather 
scattered stores at his disposal, the author has shown infinite 
pains, and employed with sincerity and a spirit of loyalty to 
the truth, remarkable gifts of historical criticism and re- 
search. Even if the reader does not agree with every con- 
clusion of the writer, he must admit that Mr. O’Brien has 
clearly proved that the share of men of Irish blood and Irish 
birth in the great drama of America’s struggle for liberty has 














been far greater than is suspected even by the usually well- 
informed, and that in most instances it was of momentous im- 
portance. 

A mere glance at the two appendixes which contain the 
names of the officers of the American army and navy of the 
Revolution who were of Irish birth or descent and the names 
in the same army and navy of the non-commissioned officers 
and enlisted men such as Burke, Connolly, Connor, Doherty, 
Kelly, Murphy, McCarthy and five other cognomina of dis- 
tinctly Celtic flavor, will be a revelation as to the part played 
among the Continental troops by Irishmen. In this roll of 
honor, the single name of Murphy, in some form or other oc- 
curs almost 500 times, and the men who bore it could be found 
in sections so far apart as Vermont and Georgia. The same 
almost can be said of Ryan and O’Sullivan. Mr. Clarke has 
well said, the credentials of the Irish in America are to be found 
in Mr. O’Brien’s work, and they are to be found in a special 
manner in the roster of the thousand of hitherto unknown but 
gallant fighters, whose names with regiment and “line” are 
so completely and wisely given. While all lovers of truth will 
be glad that Mr. O’Brien again brings out in clear light the 
fact that several of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Read, Carroll and Lynch, were of Irish blood, and 
James Smith, Taylor, Rutledge and Thornton were born in 
Ireland, that Stephen Moylan, Washington’s aide-de-camp, 
Generals Richard Butler, Andrew Lewis, Richard Montgom- 
ery, William Irvine, John Sullivan of the Continental army, 
were all born in Ireland, it is perhaps more fortunate still that 
he has put before us the proof that the rank and file of the 
armies of the Revolution was well backed with Irishmen. 

In the clearly developed sequence of Mr. O’Brien’s volume, 
three parts are discernible. In the first where he breaks a lance 
with Bancroft, he proves that during the Revolutionary War 
the Irish in Ireland were unmistakably on the side of the 
struggling colonies. The second deals with their splendid serv- 
ices in the Revolutionary War, the third with the earlier 
stages of the Irish immigration into the American colonies. 
In the twenty-third chapter the author deals with a United 
States publication, “A Century of Population Growth.” Ac- 
cording to that publication in 1790 out of a population of 
2,810,248 the Irish counted but 44,273, or 1.6 per cent of the 
whole. Taking the Irish population as distributed by States 
and comparing that number as officially given in the “ Century 
of Population Growth” with the marriage, land, military and 
court records of the various colonies or States, bearing Irish 
names, the author shows that the Government records cannot 
be correct. He bases his conclusions on a study of these rec- 
ords in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York. 
The argument is good. The Government statisticians will 
have to prove their figures. The United States owes a debt 
to Ireland. In the words of the American jurist whom the 
author quotes at the end of his work, but unfortunately with- 
out giving his name: “Gratitude and consistency call on Amer- 
ica to help Ireland, now that we have it in our power to do so.” 

3. % RB. 





Man’s Great Concern: the Management of Life. By Ernest 
R. Hutt, S. J., Editor of the Examiner, New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $0.35. 

Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine: a Two Years’ Course of 
Religious Instruction for Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. 
M. SHEEHAN, D.D., St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Part I. 
Apologetics. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 1s. 6. 

To his growing series of ethical and apologetic manuals which 
are among the best works of this kind to be had in English, 
Father Hull has now added this excellent catechism of natural 
religion and morality. In India, he remarks in his preface, the 
need of such a book has long been felt, as it is non-Christian 
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children, to a large extent, who attend the Catholic schools. So 
Father Hull has composed on a simple Theistic basis a catechism 
of “natural ethics,” that “assumes the existence of God as 
author and ruler of the world, and the lawgiver at the back 
of conscience, to whom obedience is a strict duty on which 
man’s final happiness depends.” The manual’s chapters are 
conveniently divided into elementary and advanced matter, deal 
first with ontological, secondly with psychological principles, and 
then proceed to give clear and concise directions for the building 
up of character, explain our duties to God, ourselves and the 
neighbor and conclude with admirable counsels on how our 
various occupations should be discharged. At the end of the 
book is a collection of prayers even a Theist should say. Cate- 
chists, teachers of evidences and the “general reader” will find 
Father Hull’s book of great interest and value, for it is an ad- 
mirable exposition of the truths and obligations of that natural 
religion which the Christian Revelation perfects and completes. 
Something like ““Man’s Great Concern,” ought to be introduced 
into our public schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Sheehan’s excellent text-book, after treating 
of the existence of God, the nature of the soul, and the char- 
acter of natural religion, proves the fact of Revelation, the 
authenticity of the New Testament, the Divinity of Christ, and 
the Church’s heavenly origin, and ends with good chapters on the 
notes and the constitution of the Church. The manual is so ar- 
ranged that the more erudite matter being in fine print, can 
be left for the second year of the course and the argumentation 
is terse and lucid. Instructors in evidences would do well to 
examine the book. Dr. Sheehan is eager to receive suggestions 
regarding its improvement. The wide diffusion of such well- 
written and low-priced books as Father Hull’s and Dr. Sheehan’s 





would lessen the world’s ignorance of natural _ religion’s 
obligations. W. D. 
The Heart of Peace. By Laurence Housman. Boston: 


Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25, 

Mr. Housman who has put his hand, and not always for his 
reader’s edification, to several kinds of literature, as he is a nov- 
elist, a playwright and the writer of children’s books, now offers 
the public a volume of good poetry. Such stanzas as these beau- 
tiful ones from “ Evensong” surely made themselves: 


Weary Pilgrim, rest thy powers! 
Nature hath. ker reaping hours, 
Thou, so rich in memories stored, 
Blend thine own with Nature’s hoard. 
Other milestones distant far— 

See thy last in yonder star. 


Where the roseate doors of rest 
Open in the deepening west, 

O’er thy quarters for this night 
Hesperus upholds his light; 

And the folding dusk shall sities 
Sleep to be thy covering. ; 
Here, in fellowship with thee, 
Earth attains tranquillity ; : 
Through the reaping-field of dreams 
Evening draws her shadowy teams, 
And a young moon, newly born, 
Sets her sickle to the corn. 


And these lines on “ The Living Miracle” of the Real Pres- 
ence a Catholic might have written: 


Here in a darkened church, in a vacant aisle, 

Far from the market cries and the common ken, 
A woman kneels and sees from the altar smile 

A vision of Love new-born for the needs of men. 


Starved she takes, and straightway in spirit is filled— 
Lifted and crowned, communion holds with saints ; 
Glory about her, joy in her pathway spilled, 
Heaven stands open, under her feet earth faints. 
“ Eheu Fugaces” is a delicate poem about James the First’s 
daughter who died before she was three, the “ light-handed 
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brothers, Death and Time,” shaking down on her “a single 
flake of snow.” “Search Lights” has in it vivid lines on the 
Zeppelin raids, “Corpus Christi” feelingly describes how the 
children’s Eucharistic procession at Karlsruhe was bombed by 
hostile airmen, “ The Ballad of Dead Judge Jeffreys” is full of 
power, and there are a number of pretty love ditties in the 
W. D. 


volume. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Father Edouard de Moreau, S. J., who stayed in Louvain all 
during the German occupation, has paid a tribute of love and 
devotion to the University by publishing a pamphlet of 115 pages 
on “La Bibliothéque de L’Université de Louvain” (Louvain, 
René Fonteyn, $1.00), in which he tells the story of the library of 
the famous Catholic University of Belgium with a grace and his- 
torical grasp that is also a tribute to his alma mater, traces the 
early days of the library, before the war, and gives us a vivid 
story of its wanton destruction at the hands of the Germans. 
In an appendix is a detailed description of the manuscript treas- 
ures now irreparably lost, and the volume closes with several 
plates which picture the past and present state of the building 
and surroundings.—Georges Hoog in Letters “ Aux Neutres sur 
L’Union Sacrée” (Paris, Bloud & Gay, fr. 3.50) makes an appeal 
to unprejudiced neutrals who are attached to the Catholic 
Church, and undertakes to show how Church and State have co- 
operated in their essential relations during the war. 





The sketch of “Galileo” (Macmillan, $1.00) which W. W. 
Bryant, F. R. A. S., has contributed to the “ Pioneers of Prog- 
ress” series is very readable. Those malicious or ignorant mis- 
representations of which most non-Catholics writing about this 
great Italian astronomer are guilty, receive little space. The 
author admits that Galileo was not tortured by the Roman 
Inquisition, that “no ex cathedra pronouncement was made and 
the doctrines (of Galileo) were not condemned by the Church.” 
Mr. Bryant believes that in statics, dynamics and hydrostatics 
the Florentine’s “ work was of much more value to succeeding 
generations than the astronomy that brought him into such 
trouble.” Galileo’s misfortunes were, to a large extent, those of 
a man born before his time. If he had but kept his promise and 
let theology alone, the Roman Congregations would not have 
molested him. No doubt Galileo would have suffered more at 
the hands of a Lutheran or Calvinistic synod of his age. What 
is really remarkable is that the human side of the Church should 
have had only one Galileo case. 





Jefferson Carter's recent novel, “ Madam Constantia, the Ro- 
mance of a Prisoner of War in the Revolution (South Caro- 
lina)” (Longmans, $1.50) is the well-told story of what hap- 
pened to Major Craven of the British army from the day he 
was taken prisoner by Captain Wilmer, one of  Marion’s men, 
until he wedded the fair rebel, Constantia. The author has been 
successful in creating the proper atmosphere and setting of the 
Revolutionary South during the early eighties and there is no 
lack of movement and excitement. Throughout the novel, the 
Major’s hairbreadth escapes and his unconventional way of woo- 
ing, hold the reader’s interest. But the character of Constan- 
tia is hardly consistent——-Dr. John D. Quackenbos, who has 
written on physics, geography, rhetoric, hypnotism and the evi- 
dences of religion, has recently turned his indefatigable pen to 
fiction. The result is “ Magnhild” (Badger, $1.50), which the 
author styles “a tale of psychic love.” A most delightful: villain 
redeems the story from deadly dullness. This person “ hurls” 
more than one crushing remark “ through his fixed teeth,” hisses 
“the worm will turn,” and from time to time executes similar 
feats which, as experimentation will show, are not easily per- 
formed. 


AMERICA 


Catholics generally feel an interest in the early struggles and 
final achievement of their nuns, and most of them have some 
particular Congregation or Order as an object of special interest. 
“A Chaplet of Years” (St. Ann’s Convent, Victoria, B. C., 
$1.00), gives a good account of the sixty years of the Congre- 
gation of St. Ann in Vancouver Island and the development of 
their work, from the little log-cabin given them by Bishop 
Demers in 1858 to their stately convent and extensive and well- 
equipped hospital of today. All friends of St. Ann will find 
the reading of the work most agreeable, and others, less fa- 
miliar with the Congregation, will not regret its perusal. 
Though Vancouver Island is but a name, and perhaps hardly 
even that for some, yet things out of the common run take 
place over there. No one could fail to find interesting the 
account of how Sister Mary Providence, whose life should be 
written, came to that western island, of the conversion of the 
Jewess, and of how St. Joseph brought back the train for Sister 
Mary Ann of Jesus. 





Robert Crozier Long, who was the Associated Press’s corre- 
spondent in Russia during 1917 when the Czar was deposed and 
a republic set up, has gathered into an interesting volume, en- 
titled “ Russian Revolution Aspects,” (Dutton, $2.50) much of 
the matter he sent to the papers. There are good pen-pictures 
of such leaders as Nicholas II, Korniloff, Kerensky and Lvoff 
and the scenes of disorder and horror that marked the early 
days of the revolution are graphically described. The chiefs of 
the Bolshevik Committee, Mr. Long asserts, “claimed to be 
Americans.” He continues: 


One, a young Jew, told me that he had edited a Russo- 
Jewish newspaper in the East Side of New York, and he 
affirmed that Bolshevism was practically an American doc- 
trine, and that until lately it had flourished better in New 
York than anywhere in Russia. Looking at me with naive 
glee, he added: “We have brought this, and many other 
good things, from the United States.” 


The concluding chapter of the book tells what a dismal failure 
the Root Mission to Russia was, a subject about which little has 
been heard in this country. 





In “ Heard Melodies” (Longmans, $2.00) Willoughby Weav- 
ing, the author, announces that he intends to “go far to seek 
. the sight of lovely scent, the scent of lovely sound.” 
Not all of what he tells in this volume of his journey is either 
melodious or particularly pleasant. Sense-perversion is no fit- 
ter subject for art than moral perversion, and Mr. Willoughby 
chooses both. This sonnet on the late Francis Ledwidge, the 
Irish soldier-poet, is among the better poems in the book: 


Of all the world most sacred unto him 
Were yon green fields of Meath; for you he laid 
The pen aside and all those visions dim 
Just brightening through the iris-fringed shade. 
For you and all your blackbirds piping sweet 
He left your peace that he had loved so long, 
And, like a hermit, in his heart’s retreat 
Sweetened your memories through the stops of song. 
For in the burning East and broken France 
He found you still and walked, a man apart, 
Despite the fire and thunder of advance, 
Still in those quiet meadows of his heart. 
For you not only did he fight and die, 
But also gained an immortality. 





It is very gratifying to the Catholic reviewer to read so 
gracefully written a paper as “The Familiar Essay in College 
English” (University Press, Notre Dame, Ind.,) which Sister 
M. Madeleva, M.A., of the Holy Cross Congregation, has 
written. For the pamphlet’s high quality strengthens a cherished 
conviction of his that a wealth of first-rate literary ability lies 
hidden among the Sisters of our teaching Congregations. The 
author pleads for the wider use of Lamb and Stevenson in 
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college English-literature classes, and shows with what ease 
and profit the familiar essay can be employed as a text-book 
and in exercise work. The literary charm of her own essay 
proves how perfectly Sister Madeleva has mastered the art of 
Elia and R. L. S. The lecture on “ The Necessity of Poetry” 
(Oxford Univ. Press, $0.90), which Mr. Robert Bridges, the 
Poet Laureate, delivered last fall before the Tredegar and Dis- 
trict Co-operative Society, was meant, of course, to be thor- 
oughly intelligible to his hearers, but many readers of the pamph- 
let containing the lecture will wonder how much his audience 
grasped of what he said. For the nature of poetry is so elusive 
a thing that even a poet laureate seems to find it difficult to 
discourse luminously on his art. But the teacher of literature 
will find the pamphlet useful in his work, for the author’s 
citations are admirable and his observations thought-provoking. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Bridges felt bound at the 
close of the lecture to air his views on the Pope and the Refor- 
mation. 





EDUCATION 
A Catholic Educational Directory 


T HIS is the age of statistics. We depend on figures to blaze 

a trail for us into any enterprise that calls for systematic 
direction, with a view to producing results. We look to figures 
as the thermometer showing the rise and decline, the success or 
failure of a venture or an undertaking. One group of figures 
blocks the territory conquered to our cause; another opens up 
vistas into wastes to be reclaimed. Statistics, carefully collected 
and accurately interpreted, make accomplishment in any line eas- 
ier by showing exactly what has been done and what is being 
done; they serve as a torch to light the way for future exten- 
sion or intension as the particular nature of a particular prob- 
lem demands. 


A SUGGESTED QUESTIONNAIRE 


AN we not apply all this to Catholic education? Would not a 

“ Catholic educational directory ” prove of inestimable value 
in our work for the expansion and development of our Catholic 
schools? We have at present little more than “blanket statis- 
tics” available for comparative study of our Catholic educa- 
tional institutions. We need a directory specific in its figures 
for Catholic schools of every kind, and specific in its figures 
for every grade or rank in every school. 

Let us be concrete. We shall take for our example the diocese 
as the most convenient unit in our proposed directory. Detailed 
statistics for every regularly organized educational institution 
within the diocesan limits should cover such points as the fol- 
lowing: 


a. Elementary School— 
Number of boys in first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth grades, respectively. 
Number of girls in first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth grades, respectively. 
Number of regular teachers in the school. 
Number of special teachers (music, manual training, do- 
mestic science, and so forth). 
b. High School or Academy— 
Number of boys in first, second, third, fourth years, re- 
spectively. 
Number of girls in first, second, third, fourth year, re- 
spectively. 
Number of regular teachers. 
Number of special teachers. 
c. College— 
Number of high-school units required for admission. 
Number of students enrolled in freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior years, respectively. 
Number enrolled with fewer than the prescribed number 
of entrance units. 
Number of faculty giving full time to instruction. 
Number of faculty giving part time to instruction. 


Totals for every elementary school, high school and college 
should be listed. Totals for all elementary schools, all high 
schools and all colleges can very easily be brought together in 
a summary at the end. The questionnaires sent out by the pub- 
lisher of the directory might call for much more than is here 
indicated. If we had correct figures on these points, however, 
for the present, we would be in an excellent way of visualizing 
our problem of Catholic school expansion with a concreteness 
and completeness that are at present practically impossible. 


Some Practica Uses 


WE may now consider the precise uses to which our body of 
differentiated statistics may be turned: 

(1) We can compare the Catholic elementary school enrol- 
ment with the public elementary school enrolment, to determine 
if the same proportion exists as between the Catholic and non- 
Catholic population in a given district. We can compare the 
Catholic high-school enrolment with the public high-school en- 
rolment, to note if perchance there may not be a falling off here 
in comparison with the proportion of the Catholic and non- 
Catholic groups in the population. We can compare the Catholic 
college enrolment with the enrolment in non-Catholic institutions 
within a given area and consider wisely our findings. 

(2) Wherever a falling off occurs we have ready made for 
us a distinct problem of inquiry. In the measure to which we 
keep up our proportionate quota in the various educational 
blocks, just in that proportion will our prestige as a Catholic 
unit be measured in national affairs. The falling off in any 
block is serious. It is important that we place ourselves in a 
way to visualize our status whether up or down. 

(3) If for a period of two, three or five years an institution 
in any of the three blocks falls behind in enrolment, we have an- 
other serious problem presented. The condition must be im- 
proved. Our statistics will prove to us more conclusively than 
learned arguments that something effective must be done to 
strengthen these weak links in our chain if our manifest duty to 
the Catholic cause is not to fail by defect. 

(4) We can compare the enrolment in the Catholic schools in 
any of the blocks with the number of Catholics enrolled in the 
non-Catholic institutions of these respective blocks. The result 
of this comparison will convince us that much constructive work 
must supplement missionary zeal if our ambition to see every 
Catholic young: person in a Catholic institution can even ap- 
proximate realization. ‘ 

(5) There will result a distinct clearing of the educational 
horizon for each individual institution, and perhaps it is just 
this clarity of outlook that our efforts stand most in need of 
at the present. An elementary school will realize its tremendous 
mission and will endeavor to achieve it fully, without aspiring 
to overlap into the domain of the high school. The high school 
will take up the product of the elementary school and carry it 
up to the point of graduating part of its pupils into life’s univer- 
sity, and another part into the standard college or professional 
school. 


DEEPER EFFECTS 


HEN we turn philosopher, educational or otherwise, we 

know that a cardinal principle hinges on terms. We must 
agree on the precise meaning attached to the terms of our dis- 
cussion or nothing but confusion can result. Now then, can we 
not agree on our educational nomenclature? There is such a 
thing as correct technical use in the educational vocabulary. We 
list “ pupils ” in the elementary school and in the high school, and 
“ students” in college. (Surely, of course, we can have nothing 
but gracious sympathy for the kindly souls who would classify 
them all as “scholars”). “Elementary school” has well-recog- 
nized differentia, so has “high school” or “academy.” “ Junior 
college” is a term in excellent use for an institution that fills a 
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need none other can exactly supply. A standard liberal-arts 
“college” means just one thing. A “university” is surely some- 
thing other than a name. Let us be specific. Our directory 
would reveal at a glance by means of its tabulated data whether 
or not a given institution is a splendid example of its class, or 
whether, for all practical purposes, it may not be fitly described 
by the Plutarchian vox et praeterea nihil. 

We need a Catholic educational directory as specific in its in- 
formation regarding our Catholic educational institutions as the 
American Catholic directory is specific in its province. This 
same educational directory might well join hands with the Cath- 
olic Press Association and list the names and addresses of our 
Catholic newspapers and magazines. 

We cannot afford to forget that State and national legislation 
will be forever busy with the school problem. It is well for us 
to have our differentiated forces in mind and hand to plan how 
most efficiently to serve the Catholic cause under present and 
future legislation and how to oppose most effectively with fully 
organized united front legislation that is likely to prove detri- 
mental to our cause. 

We need some marshaling of our forces, exactly as they stand, 
at least on a paper field. Our directory cannot fail to develop 
in every class—elementary, secondary and collegiate—a con- 
sciousness of its province and of its power that is now decidedly 
lacking. We owe this inspiration that comes from an exact 
presentation of facts to those who are laboring so devotedly 
in the cause. Let us supplement their splendid devotion with 
a bit of practical business method and we can treble and quad- 
ruple the good that is now being done. 

Mary A. Mattoy, Ph.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


From Egypt to the Bishops’ Labor Program 

E can well imagine the existence of labor organizations 

centuries before the building of the pyramids. The natu- 
ral longing after fellowship and the advantages of association 
between members of the same class or craft was almost cer- 
tain to have exercised its influence, under one form or another, 
unless hindered by positive restrictions. The first historic ref- 
erences to trade unionism are however very vague and shadowy. 
As a legalized institution it is believed to have taken its origin 
almost simultaneously in Egypt, Greece and Italy, some six or 
seven centuries before Christ. The three great leaders men- 
tioned, respectively, as its founders in these different countries 
are the Eyptian ruler Amasis, the Greek law-giver Solon, and 
the second legendary king of Rome, Numa Pompilius. 

King Amasis, it is stated, considered the formation of legal- 
ized trade unions a necessity for obtaining an accurate knowl- 
edge of the number of his subjects and of their means of sup- 
port. However this may be, we find that in course of time a 
systematic division of craftsmen into State corporations was 
established in Egypt with a thoroughness unsurpassed in the 
imperial days of Prussia. Each trade had its own appointed 
chief or its head-men, whose duty it was to maintain the in- 
terests of the craft and to represent it before the public au- 
thorities. Laborers employed in the same crafts were quar- 
tered in the same sections of the city, or at least worked in 
shops located together along the same streets. 

The paternal interest of the Government in the trade of its 
citizens was in great part to be accounted for by the fact 
that besides a poll tax and a house tax, the laborer was also 
obliged to pay a trade tax. These levies, it was understood, 
could be obtained from him only after a vigorous application 
of the collector’s rod. His organization would therefor prove 
an invaluable aid in directing the Government in its work 
of wringing from the laborer the hard-earned product of his 
toil. Doubtless it likewise had its economic advantages for the 
worker, but they could hardly have been more than to save him 
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The stelae of the 


at times from bonds, stripes or starvation. 
little town of Abydos still record for us today the names of 
the labor representatives of all the various trades that flour- 
ished along its busy streets milleniums ago. 


AN Ecyptian Barp oN EcyptiAN LABor 


Ww'* are particularly fortunate also in possessing a de- 
tailed description of labor conditions in ancient Egypt 
from the hand of one of its own contemporary poets. A trans- 
lation of his verses was made into French by the famous 
Egyptologist G. Maspero, whose researches are applied in the 
present article. Though depicting in striking and realistic lan- 
guage the misery of labor, the poet’s attitude is one of cynicism 
rather than of profound human sympathy. Like all Egyptians 
of his class, from the haughty ruler to the snobbish scribe, he 
had been brought up to despise the manual worker. Yet the 
different types of artisans are made to stand out before us in 
his verse more vividly and with more minute realism of detail 
than even in the sculptures and paintings of this remarkable 
race. We behold there the metal worker, his fingers “rugged 
as the crocodile;” the stonecutter, who knows no rest until 
his arms drop from weariness, but who is cruelly bound in a 
cramped, unnatural position should he chance to “remain sit- 
ting at sunrise;” the barber who runs from street to street 
seeking custom, “and when he falls to and eats, it is with- 
out sitting down;” the artisan, with his chisel, who labors at 
timber or metal all the day and “at night works at home by the 
lamp;” or the mason dragging huge blocks of stone, “ ten cubits 
by six,” who is “much and dreadfully exhausted,” and when 
the work is finished returns home, “if he has bread;” only 
to find that his: children have been beaten mercilessly in his 
absence. 

With barely the scantiest covering for their poor, wasted 
bodies, the workers shiver in the wind or swelter in the 
broiling sun. But their comrades, confined in the workshops, 
enjoy no better fate. In verses out-moderning the moderns the 
old Egyptian bard continues his picture of hopeless toil, im- 
plying in a mere allusion the whole hidden history of the bit- 
ter lot of woman also beneath this galling yoke of paganism: 


The weaver within doors is worse off there than a woman ; 
squatting, his knees against his chest, 
he does not breathe. 
If during the day he slackens weaving, 
he is bound fast as the lotuses of the lake; 
and it is by giving bread to the door-keeper, 
that the latter permits him to see the light. 


The dyer, his fingers reeking— 
and their smell is that of fish-spawn— 
toils, his two eyes oppressed with fatigue, 
his hand does not stop, 
and as he speeds his time in cutting out cloth, 
he has a hatred of garments. 


The shoemaker is very unfortunate; 
he moans ceaselessly, 
his health is the health of the spawning fish, 
and he gnaws the leather. 


The baker makes dough, 

subjects the loaves to the fire; 

while his head is inside the oven, 

his son holds him by the legs; 

if he slips from the hands of his son, 

he falls there into the flames. 

In vain shall we look for any understanding of democracy 
among the pagan Oriental nations. Least of all may we hope 
to find it in their conception and treatment of labor. 


Tue HonorasLE CraAFt OF ROBBERS 


yF trade organizations were never more comprehensively 
developed than under this government absolutism. On 
the testimony of the Greeks, even professional robbers had their 














own trade corporations, with truly accredited representatives at 
police headquarters. Their task was to “discuss the somewhat 
delicate questions to which the practice of their trade gave 
rise,” and to fix the ransom to be paid for any stolen article, 
which then was invariably returned to its owner: an institution 
equally convenient for police and citizens and the honest and 
honorable order of Egyptian highwaymen. (G. Maspero, “ His- 
tory of Egypt,” II, pp. 97-103.) Our own legalizing of modern 
profiteering interests is a far less beneficent recognition of 
organized robbery carried on upon a larger scale. 
AWAY FROM THE SERVILE STATE : 
ABOR organizations have just one lesson to learn from the 
Egyptian labor gilds or trade unions. It is the danger of 
undue State intrusion which in modern as in ancient life is 
bound always to end in tyranny. It is very simple for labor 
to hand over to the State, whether capitalistic or communistic, 
its hard-gained liberties. But this once accomplished—aside 
from a passing crisis where liberties are surrendered for a 
time in the interest of patriotism—it will thereafter be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to regain them. Given the little finger, 
the State will lay hold on the entire body. There is a reason- 
able State control and a reasonable State ownership within 
proper limits. These may be extended as far as the common 
good requires, but no further. To transfer to the State the 
entire means of production is for labor to place its head in the 
lion’s mouth. Gracious as the lion may appear, compared with 
the Egyptian crocodile, the laborer is wise in not entrusting his 
head to either, but in securing and maintaining his own liberty. 
Capitalism, enforced communism and general State Socialism 
alike exclude him from a reasonable personal ownership. 

“ Away from the servile State!” must be his cry. Whether 
the means of production, on which his livelihood and liberty 
depend, are in the hands of a capitalistic regime or a communis- 
tic bureaucracy will matter little in the end. There is but 
one may toward freedom, popular prosperity and democratic 
industry, and that is for the laborer personally to secure a part 
in the ownership and control of the industry in which he toils. 
This must be his ultimate aim, whether the industry is co- 
operatively established by the workers themselves or jointly 
possessed by capital and labor, each receiving its just propor- 
tionate share, with due consideration for the consumer. There 
is no need of revolution; just laws will suffice, and a gradual 
education in cooperation on the part of the laborer. 


Tue BisHops’ PRoGRAM 


sé HE majority must somehow become owners, at least in 
part, of the instruments of production,” is the final 
word of the Bishops of the United States speaking through 
the Administrative Committee of the National War Council. 
The education suggested as necessary to reach this stage is the 
establishment and management by labor of cooperative produc- 
tive societies and copartnership arrangements. In the former 
the workers will themselves own and manage the industries, in 
the latter they are to have a substantial share in the corporate 
stock and a reasonable share in the management. “ However 
slow the attainment of these ends, they will have to be reached 
before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of production.” 
Here, therefore, is the mountain of vision the Bishops have 
pointed out, where alone industrial peace and social justice can 
be attained and where popular prosperity shall flourish for all, 
provided that the code of Sinai is not forgotten nor the charity 
of Christ. Labor must yield up its desire of a maximum wage 
for a minimum service and capital must remember that: “ The 
laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the first moral charge 
upon industry,” preceding all rights of the employer to profits, 
aside from his own reasonable living. And neither may neglect 
the interests of the consumer. J. H. 


AMERICA 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Federation of Alumnae 
Convention 


HE third biennial convention of the International Federa- 

tion of Catholic Alumnae, as may be recalled, was to have 
been held during October of the year 1918. To cooperate 
with the patriotic desire of the national Administration that 
traveling should be suspended as far as possible during war 
time, the convention was postponed at that period. It is now 
to be held from May 30 to June 4, at St. Louis, Mo., with head- 
quarters at Hotel Statler. 


The third biennial convention of the I. F. C. A. marks a 
tremendous advance in the growth and scope of this widely 
known organization. Hundreds of alumnae associations, ag- 
gregating an individual membership of 50,000 graduates of 
Catholic colleges, universities, academies and high schools, 
and representing the flower of educated Catholic American 
womanhood, have organized into a splendid army of workers 
in the cause of Catholic education, Catholic social service and 
Catholic literature. In the midst of the reconstruction and 
reshaping of world ideals which mark the present hour, re- 
‘izion-as a factor both human and Divine shines forth more 
b./liantly than ever, and the purposes, aims and accomplish- 
ments of the Federation of Catholic Alumnae assume a 
gre: ter and more potential significance. 


Archbishop Glennon, the Mayor of the city, and other dig- 
nitaries, both religious and secular, have extended a cordial 
welcome to the Federation. 


A Requiem Mass 
in France 


HE “JAYHAWKERINFRANCE.” No, it is not published 

in Hindustani. It is merely the unofficial organ of the 137th 
Infantry, the brave men of the Jayhawker regiment in France. 
The first column of the issue of this sprightly paper that has 
reached us tells of a Requiem Mass celebrated in the presence 
of the Kansas veterans for the souls of their comrades who in 
the haste of the fight had been laid away without song or 
solemn ceremony. “An ocean would separate them soon, 
never again would they be so near those hallowed graves, and 
so they gathered there on the high hill overlooking the fa- 
mous Meuse, to do homage and to say farewell.” Surely an 
affecting scene. 


It was a sight not to be forgotten. It is midwinter; and 
though but an hour before high noon, the frozen ground is 
not softened and the chill wind from the war-torn valley 
sweeps up across the open hill. And there you see some 
fifteen hundred soldiers standing silent, serious, attentive 
for an hour, their eyes all focused on the central scene— 
the altar and those engaged about it. Erected there under 
a canopy between two trees and supported on a platform 
consisting of a large flat two-wheeled trailer, the altar is 
draped in black and surmounted by four great candlesticks 
and accross. The regiment, from their places on the rising 
ground, can look down upon it and beyond it they can see 
far below the town of Sampigny, and then the winding river, 
and beyond this other towns to the north, and east, and 
south, and lastly the opposite hills—all bleak and yet beau- 
tiful in the winter’s mid-day light. 


The bugles had sounded “To the Colors.” The guard pre- 
sented arms and the regiment stood rigid. When the notes died 
away to echoes, there stood the chaplain, Father A. J. Sawkins, 
and his assistants at the foot of the altar, and the Requiem 
Mass for the dead of the 137th Infantry had begun. 


The most striking moment was at the Elevation of the 
Host and Chalice, when the guard of honor, that had been 
standing at ease, presented arms and the bugles flared three 
times and three times again. When the Mass was finished, 
there followed the brief but significant ceremony of the Ab- 
solution of the Dead, conducted in precisely the same man- 
ner as if the bodies of the fallen soldiers were actually 
present. Facing north toward the Argonne, the chaplain 
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scattered the drops of Holy Water and the smoke of the in- 
cense in that direction and then blessed the distant graves. 


Of the 1,500 soldiers present scarcely 100 were Catholics. 
Yet all entered into the spirit of that scene. The choir was 
composed of French civilians and American soldiers, and al- 
most every voice joined in when at the Offertory there arose 
on the air the familiar notes of “ Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Profiteering in 
Buenos Aires 


RGENTINA has recently passed through a Bolshevist rev- 

olution of a most serious kind. Fortunately the powers 
of law and order prevailed in the end. Analyzing the causes 
that lead to this outbreak of violence, the Southern Cross of 
Buenos Aires finds it to have been partly due to an anti-relig- 
ious spirit, increased by the incendiary doctrines of foreign 
anarchists, many of them Russians, and supported by a cam- 
paign of open sedition preached in the local press. But equally 
responsible were the capitalistic profiteers whose madness has 
reached a height where a fall must seem inevitable. Labor, the 
Catholic editor believes, is well paid, compared with wages 
received in other industrial centers, yet the worker finds it 
more difficult than ever to feed and clothe his family. 


It is, therefore, more a question of reducing the cost of 
living than of increasing wages, and to reduce the cost of 
living several things are necessary, such as the lowering of 
protective duties, the reduction of city imposts and market 
charges, on all classes of food, the breaking up of the food 
rings, either by direct government action, or by creating a 
system of co-operation, and the providing of cheap healthy 
dwellings for working people, by granting exemption from 
taxation to any group of capitalists who are prepared to take 
the matter in hand. 

At present the food rings prefer to destroy fish, fruit, and 
other perishable articles rather than sell them at moderate 
prices. Peas, maize, beans, etc., are sold at fancy prices to 
the rich early in the season and only placed within reach of 
the poor and middle classes when they are almost past use. 

Here again the vexed question of land monopoly comes in, 
for were land to be had at reasonable rents near the city 
keener competition would set in, and, needless to say, were 
there an immense number of market gardeners, owners of 
their own land within reach of the city, they would neces- 
sarily be obliged to make the land produce and thus lower 
prices; but what between the landowner and the food rings, 
both producer and consumer are fleeced in Buenos Aires as 
perhaps they are fleeced in no other city in the world. 

The strangest thing of all is that if a chacarero from say 
Mercedes or Lujan sends in stuff to be scold in Buenos Aires 
he will hardly be able to get the price of the railway freight 
for it unless it passes through the hands of the food rings. 


The spirit of modern profiteering is clearly the same the 
whole world over. Unfortunately the innocent perish with the 
guilty in the Nemesis that greed is everywhere evoking. 





No Drought Feared in 
House and Senate 


HE country may be going dry, but not the House and Senate, 

observes the New York World. To show the unselfish qual- 
ity of the vote that imposed a Prohibition amendment upon the 
United States the paper offers the names of a round dozen of 
Senators and Congressmen who voted dry for the salvation of 
the country, but whose own offices or homes were hurriedly sup- 
plied with alcoholic beverages during the rush hours before the 
law went into effect. Often two and in one case even three 
shipments of “ardent spirits” can be found recorded in the list 
of liquor orders filled out in the names of our “dry” Solons 
who favored Prohibition for others. Yet most of the receipts 
are undecipherable and made out in the name of “dummies.” 
There has doubtless been a certain bashfulness on the part of 
many of our dry Senators to have their virtues openly re- 
corded. But those who have received no shipments in their own 


names, or even in the names of “dummies,” can live through 
the driest sessions of the year by applying to their committee 
clerks. A list of shipments received in the Senate Office Build- 
ing or in care of the United States Senate has furthermore been 
drawn up, with the names of all the receivers carefully noted 
for the benefit of any dry Senator who may chance to need a 
“bracer” for a future filibuster. Improvident Congressmen, too, 
will be able to borrow a nip from the various employees of the 
House of Representatives who received consignments of spirits 
and whose names the World reporter has recorded with the 
same forethought and consideration. Even the most shy and 
retiring of dry voters will be able to quench his thirst, since 
we are informed that “virtually every Government department 
was listed among the addresses given by receivers of spirits.” 
Most of the embassies too are listed there, and the White House, 
it is declared, will be a veritable oasis in time of drought, since 
some five or six shipments are recorded as received by men 
employed in the executive offices. There can surely be no danger 
for our great and glorious Republic while its fate is in the hands 
of men who though so fearless of temptation in their own re- 
gard are yet virtuous enough to remove the same temptation 
from their weaker fellow-citizens. 


One Divorce for Every 
Nine Marriages 


HAT about one marriage in every nine concluded in the 

United States is terminated by a divorce is the startling dis- 
closure made in an official report on marriage and divorce for 
the calendar year 1916, compiled under the supervision of Wil- 
lim C. Hunt, Chief Statistician for Population, and issued by 
the Director of Census. While marriages have increased in pro- 
portion to population, divorces have increased with much more 
rapidity. The following synopsis is offered by the New York 
Times: 


According to the returns, which covered 2,885 counties 
out of a total of 2,890—no data being available for the miss- 
ing counties—the number of divorces granted in 1916 was 
112,036; or 112 per 100,000 of population, as against 84 in 
1906, 73 in 1900, and 53 in 1890. 

Excluding South Carolina, in which State all laws permit- 
ting divorce were repealed in 1878, the lowest divorce rates 
in 1916 are shown for the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina and New York—13, 31 and 32 per 100,000 of population, 
respectively; while the highest three rates are those for 
Nevada, Montana and Oregon—607, 323 and 255, respec- 
tively. The divorce rates were higher in 1916 than in 1 
for all the States, except eight—Maine, West Virginia, 
South Carolina [in which there were no divorces in either 
year], Alabama, Mississippi, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Colorado—and the District of Columbia. In 31.1 per 
cent of the cases the divorce was granted to the husband 
and 68.9 per cent to the wife. The latter percentage com- 
pares with 67.5 for 1906 and 66.4 for 1896. 

The principal causes for divorce and the percentages con- 
tributed by them to the total were: Desertion, 36.8 per cent; 
cruelty, 28.3 per cent; infidelity, 11.5 per cent; neglect to 
provide, 4.7 per cent; drunkenness, 3.4 per cent; combina- 
tions of preceding causes, 8.6 per cent; all other causes, 
6.7 per cent. Desertion was reported as the cause of 50 per 
cent of the divorces granted to the husband and 308 per 
cent of those granted to the wife. 

In only 37.7 per cent of the divorce cases were children 
reported; in 52.1 per cent no children were reported; and in 
10.2 per cent the records contained no data as to children. 
Children were reported in 27.8 per cent of the cases in which 
divorces were granted to husbands; no children in 58.7 per 
cent of the cases; and in the remaining 13.5 per cent the 
records contained no data as to children. The corresponding 
percentages based upon divorces granted to wives were 42.2 
per cent, 49.2 per cent, and 8.6 per cent, respectively. 


And while this abomination of desolation is taking place within 
the sacred enclosure of the American home, ministers of re- 
ligion are spending their time preaching Prohibition in place 
of temperance, and the restriction of cigarettes and chewing gum. 
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